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Inter-American Military Co-operation 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


By HARRY S. TRUM.AN, President of the United States 
Delivered to Congress, May 6, 1946 


SUBMIT herewith for the consideration of the Con- 

gress a bill to be entitled “The Inter-American Mili- 

tary Co-operation Act,” authorizing a program of 
military collaboration with other American states, including 
the training, organization and equipment of the armed 
forces of those countries. I recommend that the Congress 
gives this bill its favorable consideration and enact it. 

For several years our Army and Navy have maintained 
cordial relations of collaboration with the armed forces 
of other American republics within the framework of the 
good-neighbor policy. Under authorization of the Congress, 
military and naval training missions have been sent to vari- 
ous American republics. During the recent war, even prior 
to Pearl Harbor, this collaboration was intensively devel- 
oped on the basis of inter-American undertakings for hemi- 
sphere defense. Training activities were expanded, and 
under the lend-lease act limited amounts of military and 
naval equipment were made available to the other American 
republics as part of the hemisphere defense program. Forces 
from two of the American republics participated in combat 
overseas, and others joined in the defense of the shores and 
seas of the Americas at a time when the danger of invasion 
of our continents was all too great. 


STANDARDIZATION Is GoAL 


More recently the American republics have assumed new 
responsibilities, for their mutual defense and for the mainte- 
nance of peace, in the act of Chapultepec and the charter of 
the United Nations. The close collaboration of the Ameri- 
can republics provided for in the act of Chapultepec, the 
proposed treaty to be based upon that act and other basic 
inter-American documents makes it highly desirable to 
standardize military organization, training methods and 
equipment as has been recommended by the Inter-American 
Defense Board. 

Under the bill transmitted herewith, the Army and Navy, 
acting in conjunction with the Department of State, would 


be permitted to continue in the future a general program 
of collaboration with the armed forces of our sister republics 
with a view to facilitating the adoption of similar technical 
standards. Certain additional training activities, not cov- 
ered by existing legislation, would be permitted. The 
President would also be authorized to transfer military and 
naval equipment to the governments of other American 
states by sale or other method. 

The collaboration authorized by the bill could be ex- 
tended also to Canada, whose co-operation with the United 
States in matters affecting their common defense is of par- 
ticular importance. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF U. S. 


A special responsibility for leadership rests upon the 
United States in this matter because of the preponderant 
technical, economic and military resources of this country. 
There is a reasonable and limited purpose for which arms 
and military equipment can rightfully be made available to 
the other American states. This government will not, I am 
sure, in any way approve of, nor will it participate in, the 
indiscriminate or unrestricted distribution of armaments, 
which would only contribute to a useless and burdensome 
armaments race. It does not desire that operations under 
this bill shall raise unnecessarily the quantitative level of 
armament in the American republics. To this end the bill 
specifies that amounts of non-standard material shall be 
sought in exchange for United States equipment. 

It is my intention that any operations under this bill, 
which the Congress may authorize, shall be in every way 
consistent with the wording and spirit of the United 
Nations Charter. The bill has been drawn up primarily to 
enable American nations to carry out their obligations to co- 
operate in the maintenance of inter-American peace and 
security under the charter and the act of Chapultepec which 
is intended to be supplanted by a permanent inter-American 
treaty. 
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It is incumbent upon this government to see that military 
developments in which we have a part are guided towards 
the maintenance of peace and security and that military and 
naval establishments are not encouraged beyond what secur- 
ity considerations require. In this connection the bill pro- 
vides that operations thereunder are subject to any interna- 
tional agreement for the regulation of armaments to which 
the United States may become a party. In addition provi- 
sion will be made for continuing co-ordination of the actual 
operations under the legislation with developing plans and 
policy in the field of armaments regulation. 


Sounp Economic ConDITIONS 


In executing this program it will be borne in mind, more- 
over, that it is the policy of this government to encourage 
the establishment of sound economic conditions in the other 
American republics which will contribute to the improve- 


Protect Armed Forces 


ment of living standards and the advancement of social and 
cultural welfare. Such conditions are a prerequisite to in 
ternational peace and security. Operations under the pro- 
posed legislation will be conducted with full and constant 
awareness that no encouragement should be given to the 
imposition upon other people of any useless burden of arma- 
ments which would handicap the economic improvement 
which all countries so strongly desire. The execution of 
the program authorized by the bill will also be guided by 
a determination to guard against placing weapons of war in 
the hands of uny groups who may use them to oppose the 
peaceful and democratic principles to which the United 
States and other American nations have so often subscribed. 

In entering into agreements with other American states 
for the provision of training and equipment as authorized 
by the bill, the purposes of this program will be made clear 
to each of the other governments. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 


and Defensive Power 


MAY DAY ORDER 
By JOSEF STALIN, Prime Minister of the U.S.8S.R. 
Broadcast by Moscow Radio, May 1, 1946 


OMRADES, Red Army and Red Navy men, ser- 
geants and petty officers, comrade ofhcers, generals 
and admirals, working people of the Soviet Union: 

Today for the first time since the victorious termination of 
the great patriotic war we celebrate May 1—the interna- 
tional holiday of the working people—in conditions of peace- 
ful life won in a hard struggle against the enemy at the cost 
of heavy sacrifices and privations. 

One year ago the Red Army hoisted the banner of vic- 
tory over Berlin and completed the defeat of Fascist Ger- 
many. Within four months after the victorious termination 
of the war against Germany, imperialist Japan downed her 
arms. The second world war, prepared by the forces of in- 
ternational reaction and unleashed by the chief Fascist States, 
ended in a full victory of the freedom-loving nations. The 
smash-up and liquidation of the main hotbeds of Fascism 
and world aggression resulted in visible changes in the politi- 
cal life of the nations of the world, in a wide growth of the 
democratic movement of the nations. 

Taught by the experience of war, the popular masses real- 
ized that the destinies of states cannot be entrusted to reac- 
tionary leaders, who pursue the narrow caste and selfish 
anti-popular aims. It is for this reason that nations which 
no longer wish to live in the old way take the destinies of 
their states into their own hands, establish democratic order 
and actively fight against the forces of reaction, against the 
instigators of a new war. The nations of the world do not 
wish a repetition of the calamities of war. They fight per- 
sistently for consolidation of peace and security. 

In the vanguard of the struggle for peace and security 
marches the Seviet Union, which played an outstanding part 
in smashing Fascism and fulfilled its great mission of libera- 
tion. The nations liberated by the Soviet Union from the 
Fascist yoke received an opportunity of building their state 
life on democratic foundations, of realizing their historic 
aspirations. On this road they find fraternal assistance on 
the part of the Soviet Union. 

The entire world has had an opportunity to convince it- 
self not only of the might of the Soviet State but also of the 
fairness of its policy, based on the recognition of the equality 
of all peoples, respect for their freedom and independence. 


PEACE AND SECURITY 


There is no reason to doubt that in the future the Soviet 
Union will be true to its policy—the policy of peace and 
security, the policy of the equality and friendship of the 
peoples. 

The workers, peasants and intellectuals of our country 
received the five-year plan as a militant program which cor- 
responds to their vital interests. We may hope that the 
Soviet people, headed by the Communist party, will not 
spare their strength or efforts in order not only to fulfill but 
to over-fulfill the new five-year plan. 


Upon the termination of the war, the Soviet Union start- 
ed peaceful socialist construction. The Soviet people enthu- 
siastically set about peaceful constructive labor which had 
been interrupted by the war. The law on the five-year plan 
of restoration and development of the national economy of 
the U.S.S.R. in the period from 1946 to 1950, adopted by 
the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R., opens new prospects 
of further growth of the productive forces of our country, 
the growth of her economic might, the rise of her material 
welfare and culture. 

Developing peaceful socialist construction, we should not 
forget for a single minute the intrigues of international re- 
action, which is hatching plans of a new war. It is nec- 
essary to remember the teaching of the great Lenin to the 
effect that after switching over to peaceful labor, it is neces- 
sary to be constantly vigilant, to protect as the apple of 
one’s eye the armed forces and defensive power of our 
country. 

The armed forces of the Soviet Union—our land troops, 
air forces and navy—discharged their duty to the country in 
the great patriotic war. Now our armed forces are faced 
with a task of no less importance—vigilantly to guard the 
peace which was won and the constructive labor of the 
Soviet people, to be the reliable bulwark of the interests of 
Soviet Union. 

Miuitrary SKILL 


The successful accomplishment of this honorable task is 
possible only on condition of further growth of the military 
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culture and military skill of the officers and men of our 
irmy, Our navy and our aviation. 

The armed forces of the Soviet Union must daily im- 
prove their military art on the basis of the experience of the 
war, on the basis of the progress of military science and 
technique. Beyond any doubt, our army, our navy and our 
aviation will accomplish all those tasks facing them. 

Comrades, Red Army and Red Navy men, sergeants and 
petty officers, comrade officers, generals and admirals, com- 
rades, men and women workers, peasants, men and women 
brain workers, soldiers demobilized from the Red Army, on 
behalf of the government and the Communist party, I greet 
and congratulate you on the day of the First of May. 


To mark the international holiday of the working people, 
I order: 

Today, May 1, a salute of twenty artillery salvos to be 
fired in Moscow, the capital of our country, and in the 
capitals of the Union republics, also in Lvov, Koenigsberg, 
Khabarovsk, Vladivostok and Port Arthur, and also in the 
hero cities: Leningrad, Stalingrad, Sevastopol and Odessa. 

Long live our valiant forces! 

Long live our glorious Communist party! 
great Soviet people! 
land! 

Minister of the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R., Gen- 
eralissimo of the Soviet Union Josef Stalin. 


Long live the 
Long live our mighty Soviet mother- 


Anglo-American Financial Agreement 


ENGLISH APPRAISAL OF THE LOAN 
By LORD KEYNES, Economic and Financial Adviser 
Delivered in House of Lords, London, England, December 18, 1945 


Y LORDS, two days in Westminster are enough 
to teach one what a vast distance separates us 
here from the climate of Washington. Much 

more than the winter waste of the North Atlantic and that 
somewhat overrated affair, the Gulf Stream, though that is 
quite enough in itself to fog and dampen everything in 
transit trom one hemisphere to the other. Yet I can well 
see that no one would easily accept the result of these nego- 
tiations with sympathy and understanding unless he could, 
to some extent at least, bring himself to appreciate the mo- 
tives and purposes of the other side. I think it would be worth 
while that I should devote some part of what I have to say 
to that aspect. How difficult it is for nations to understand 
one another, even ‘when they have the advantage of a com- 
mon language. How differently things appear in Washington 
than in London, and how easy it is to misunderstand one 
another's difficulties and the real purpose which lies behind 
each one’s way of solving them! As the Foreign Secretary 
has pointed out, everyone talks about international co-opera- 
tion, but how little of pride, of temper or of habit anyone is 
willing to contribute to it when it comes down to brass tacks. 

When I last had the opportunity of discussing the Bretton 
Woods plan in your Lordships’ House, the plan stood by 
itself, and its relationship to post-war policy as a whole was 
not clear. ‘This was responsible for the least easily answered 
criticisms. All one could say in reply was that the plan was 
not intended to stand by itself, but one must begin some- 
where. ‘The other aspects were not yet ready for proposals, 
though details would be taken in hand as soon as possible. 
‘Today the situation is different. A more or less complete out- 
line for the reordering of commercial and currency policies 
in their international aspects and their reconversion to 
peacetime practice is now available. Each part is comple- 
mentary to the rest. Whether it be well or ill-conceived, 
in the rounded whole which your Lordships have before you, 
the proposals fall into three parts: a blueprint called long- 
term organization of world commerce and foreign exchanges 
on a mutilateral and non-discriminatory basis; short-term 
proposals for the early reconversion of the sterling area in 
the same direction; and an offer of financial aid from the 
United States to enable this country to overcome the immedi- 
ate difficulties of transition which would otherwise make 
the short-term proposals impracticable and delay our partici- 
pation and collaboration with the United States in getting 
the rest of the world along the lines of the long-term policy 
indicated. 


THE CRITICISMS 


Each of these parts has been subjected to reasonable criti- 
cism. The long-term blueprint invites us to commit ourselves 
against the future organization of world trade on the prin- 
ciple of tying the opportunity of export to import by means 
of bilateral and discriminatory arrangements and unstable ex- 
changes such as are likely to involve in practice the creation 
of separate economic blocs. It is argued that this is prema- 
ture and unreasonable until we have found means to over- 
come the temporary difficulties of transition and have more 
experience of the actual conditions of the post-war world, 
in particular of how a full employment policy works out in 
practice in its international aspects. The short-term pro- 
posals have been criticized on the grounds that they do not 
allow us enough time to liquidate the very complex wartime 
arrangements, or to arrange the onerous financial obliga- 
tions which they heaped on us. Finally, a complaint is made 
of the terms of the financial aid from the United States, that 
the amount is insufficient and the burden of the interest too 
heavy. 

It is not for one who has striven every day for three 
months to improve these proposals so as to lay them less open 
to these criticisms, and who perhaps knows better than most 
people how imperfectly he has succeeded, to take these criti- 
cisms lightly; nor on the day after my return to this coun- 
try am I yet in a position to judge, with much accuracy, the 
mood which underlies the criticisms which are being made, 
and which is probably more significant than the particular 
complaints in which it has been finding its outlet. Never- 
theless I wonder if this first great attempt at organizing 
international order out of the chaos of the war, in a way 
which will not interfere with the diversity of national policy, 
yet which will minimize the causes of friction and ill will 
between nations, is being viewed in its right perspective. I 
feel sure that serious injustice is being done to the liberal 
purposes and intense good will towards this country of the 
American people as represented by their Administration and 
their urgent desire to see this country a strong and effective 
partner in guiding a distressed and confused world into the 
ways of peace and economic order. 


SHortT-TERM PoLicy 


Let me plunge at once into the terms of the loan and the 
understandings about short-term policy which are associated 
with it. Since our transitory financial difficulties are largely 
due to the role we played in the war and to the costs we 
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incurred before the United States entered the war, we here 
in London feel—it is a feeling which I shared and still share 
to the full—that it might not be asking too much of our 
American friends that they should agree to see us through 
the transition by financial aid which approximated to a grant. 
We felt it might be proper for us to indicate the general 
direction of the policies which that aid would enable us to 
pursue and to undertake to move along those lines, partic- 
ularly in terminating the discriminatory features of the ex- 
change arrangements of the sterling area as quickly as cir- 
cumstances permit and that, subject to those general under- 
standings, we should be left as free as possible to work things 
out in our own way. Released from immediate pressing 
anxieties on terms which would not embarrass the future, 
we could then proceed cautiously in the light of experience 
of the post-war world as it gradually disclosed its lessons. 

Clearly that would have given us the best of both worlds. 
How reasonable such a program sounds in London and how 
natural the disappointment when the actual proposals fall 
seriously short of it. But what a gulf separates us from the 
climate of Washington; and what a depth of misunderstand- 
ing there will be as to what governs relations between even 
the friendliest and most like-minded nations if we imagine 
that so free and easy an arrangement could commend itself 
to the complex politics of Congress or to the immeasurably 
remote public opinion of the United States! Nevertheless, it 
was on these lines that we opened our case. For three days the 
heads of the American delegation heard me expound the ma- 
terial contained in the White Paper to which the noble and 
learned Viscount, Lord Simon, referred. He would have 
done it more eloquently, but I can fairly say that I was heard 
not only with obvious and expressed good will and plain 
sympathy, but also with a keen desire on their part to under- 
stand the magnitude and the intricacies of our problem. 

I must, at this point, digress for a moment to explain the 
American response to our claim that for good reasons arising 
out of the past they owe us something more than they have 
yet paid, something in the nature of deferred Lend-Lease 
for the time when we held the fort alone, for it was here that 
in expounding our case we had an early and severe disappoint- 
ment. It would be quite wrong to suppose that such con- 
siderations have played no part in the final results. They 
have played a vital part; we could never have obtained what 
we did obtain except against this background. Nevertheless, 
it was not very long before the British delegation discovered 
that a primary emphasis on past services and past sacrifice 
would not be fruitful. The American Congress and the 
American people have never accepted any literal principle 
of equal sacrifice, financial or otherwise, between all the 
allied participants. Indeed, have we ourselves? 

It is a complete illusion to suppose that in Washington 
you have only to mention the principle of equal sacrifice to 
get all you want. The Americans—and are they wrong ?— 
find a post-mortem on relative services and sacrifices amongst 
the leading Allies extremely distasteful and dissatisfying. 
Many different countries are involved and most of them are 
now in Washington to plead their urgent needs and high 
deserts. Some have rendered more service than others to the 
common cause; some have experienced more anguish of mind 
and destruction of organized life; some have suffered, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, a greater sacrifice of lives and of 
material wealth; and some of them have escaped from a 
nearer, more imminent or deadlier peril than others. Not 
all of them have had out of Uncle Sam the same relative 
measure of assistance up to date. 


THINKING IN TERMS OF THE FUTURE 
How is all this to be added, subtracted and assessed in 


terms of a line of credit? It is better not to try; it is better 
not to think that way. I give the American point of view. 
Is not it more practical and more realistic—to use two fav- 
orite American expressions—to think in terms of the future 
and to work out what credits, of what amount and upon 
what terms, will do most service in reconstructing the post- 
war world and guiding post-war economy along those lines 
which, in the American view, will best conduce to the gen- 
eral prosperity of all and to the friendship of nations? ‘This 
does not mean that the past is forgotten, even though it may 
be beginning to fade, but in no phase of human experience 
does the past operate so directly and arithmetically as we were 
trying to contend. Men’s sympathies and less calculated 
impulses are drawn from their memories of comradeship, but 
their contemporary acts are generally directed towards in- 
fluencing the future and not towards pensioning the past. At 
any rate I can safely assure you that that is how the Ameri- 
can Administration and the American people think. Nor, 
I venture to say, would it be becoming in us to respond by 
showing our medals, all of them, and pleading that the old 
veteran deserves better than that, especially if we speak in 
the same breath of his forthcoming retirement from open 
commerce and the draughts of free competition, which most 
probably in his present condition would give him sore throat 
and drive him still further indoors. 

If the noble Lord, Lord Woolton, had led the Mission to 
Washington—as I indeed wish that he had—I would lay 
a hundred to one that he would not have continued in the 
vein in which he spoke yesterday for more than a few days. 
Neither pride of country nor sense of what is fitting would 
have allowed him, after he had sensed from every sort of in- 
formation open to him how Americans responded to it, to 
make an open attempt to make what every American well 
appreciated was well enough known in men’s hearts the main 
basis for asking for a gigantic gift. We soon discovered, 
therefore, that it was not our past performance or our pres- 
ent weakness but our future prospects of recovery and our 
intention to face the world boldly that we had to demonstrate. 
Our American friends were interested not in our wounds, 
though incurred in the common cause, but in our conval- 
escence. They wanted to understand the size of our im- 
mediate financial difficulties, to be convinced that they were 
temporary and manageable and to be told that we intended 
to walk without bandages as soon as possible. In every 
circle in which I moved during my stay in Washington, it 
was when I was able to enlarge on the strength of our future 
competitive position, if only we were allowed a breather, 
that | won most sympathy. What the United States needs 
and desires is a strong Britain, endowed with renewed 
strength and facing the world on the equal or more than 
equal terms that we were wont to do. To help that forward 
interests them much more than to comfort a war victim. 

But there was another aspect of the American emphasis 
on the future benefits which were expected as a result of 
financial aid to Britain. Those on the American side wanted 
to be able to speak definitely and in plain language to their 
own business world about the nature of the future arrange- 
ments in regard to commerce between the United States and 
the sterling area. It was the importance attached on the 
American side to their being able to speak definitely about 
future arrangements that made our task so difficult in secur- 
ing a reasonable time and reasonable elasticity of action. As 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has explained in another 
place, we ran here into difficulties in the negotiations; and 
we accepted in the end more cut-and-dried arrangements in 
some respects than we ourselves believed to be wise or bene- 
ficial, as we explained in no uncertain terms and with all the 
force at our command. We warned them that precisely those 
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criticisms which have been raised would be raised, and justly 
raised, in Parliament. ‘They on their side, however, were 
not less emphatic that we should render their task impas- 
sibly difficult in commending their proposals to their own 
public unless we could find ways of meeting their desire for 
definiteness, at least to a certain extent. 


Compromise On Boru S1pEs 
Yet 1 must ask Your Lordships to believe that the finan- 
cial outcome, though it is imperfectly satisfactory to us, 
loes represent a compromise and is very considerably re- 
moved from what the Americans began by thinking reason- 
ible; for at the outset the peculiar complexes of our exist- 
ing arrangements were not at all understood. I am hopeful 
that the various qualifications which have been introduced, 
the full significance of which cannot be obvious except to ex- 
perts, may allow in practice a workable compromise between 
the certainty they wanted and the measure of elasticity we 
wanted. Negotiations of this character, in which technical 
requirements and political appeal must both be satisfied, are 
immensely difficult, and could not have been brought to any 
conclusion except in an atmosphere of technical collabora- 
tiun between the two sides, rather than of technical con- 
troversy. 
THe Amount Or THe Crepit 


| must now turn to the financial terms of the Agreement, 
and first of all to its amount. In my own judgment, it is cut 
somewhat too fine, and does not allow a margin for unfore- 
seen contingencies. Nevertheless the sum is substantial. No 
comparable credit in time of peace has ever been negotiated 
before. It should make a great and indispensable contribution 
to the strength of this country, abroad as well as at home, 
and to the well-being of our tired and jaded people. After 
making some allowance for a credit from Canada, and for 
some minor miscellaneous resources, it represents about as 
large a cumulative adverse balance as we ought to allow 
ourselves in the interval before we can get straight. More- 
over, it may not prove altogether a bad thing that there 
should be no sufficient margin to tempt us to relax; for if we 
were to relax, we should never reach equilibrium and become 
fully self-supporting within a reasonable period of time. As 
it is, the plain fact is that we cannot afford to abate the full 
energy of our export drive or the strictness of our economy 
in any activity which involves overseas expenditure. Our 
task remains as difficult as it is stimulating, and as stimu- 
lating as it is difficult. On a balance of considerations, there- 
fore, | think that under this heading we should rest reason- 
ably content. 

‘That the Americans should be anxious not to allow too 
hot a pace to be set in this, their first major post-war opera- 
tion of this kind, is readily understandable. The total demands 
for overseas financial assistance crowding in on the United 
States Treasury from all quarters whilst I was in Washing- 
ton were estimated to amount to between four and five times 
our own maximum proposals. We naturally have only our 
own requirements in view, but the United States Treasury 
cannot overlook the possible reaction of what they do for 
us on the expectations of others. Many members of Congress 
were seriously concerned about the cumulative consequences 
of being too easy-going towards a world unanimously clamor- 
ing for American aid, and often only with too good reason. 
1 mention such considerations because they are a great deal 
more obvious when one is in Washington than when one 
returns here. 


Tue Question OF INTEREST 
On the matter of interest, 1 shall never so long as I live 
cease to regret that this is not an interest-free loan. The charg- 


ing of interest is out of tune with the underlying realities. It 
is based on a false analogy. The other conditions of the 
loan indicate clearly that our case has been recognized as 
being, with all its attendant circumstances, a special one. 
The Americans might have felt it an advantage, one would 
have thought, in relation to other transactions, to emphasize 
this special character still further by foregoing interest. The 
amount of money at stake cannot be important to the United 
States, and what a difference it would have made to our 
feelings and to our response! But there it is. On no pos- 
sible ground can we claim as of right a gesture so unprece- 
dented. A point comes when in a matter of this kind one 
has to take No for an answer. Nor, I am utterly convinced, 
was it any lack of generosity of mind or purpose on the part 
of the American negotiators which led to their final decision. 
And it is not for a foreigner ta weigh up the cross-currents, 
political forces and general sentiments which determine what 
is possible and what is impossible in the complex and highly 
charged atmosphere of that great democracy, of which the 
daily thoughts and urgent individual preoccupations are so 
far removed from ours. No one who has breathed that at- 
mosphere for many troubled weeks will underestimate the 
difficulties of the American statesmen, who are striving to 
do their practical best for their own country and for the 
whole world, or the fatal consequences if the Administration 
were to offer us what Congress would reject. 


THE MoratoriuM; THE WAIVER 


During the whole time that I was in Washington, there 
was not a single Administration measure of the first impor- 
tance that Congress did not either reject, remodel, or put on 
one side. Assuming, however, that the principle of charging 
interest had to be observed, then, in my judgment, almost 
everything possible has been done to mitigate the burden 
and to limit the risk of a future dangerous embarrassment. 
We pay no interest for six years, After that we pay no 
interest in any year in which our exports have not been re- 
stored to a level which may be estimated at about 60 per 
cent in excess of pre-war. I repeat that. We pay no interest 
in any year in which our exports have not been restored to 
a level which may be estimated at about 60 per cent in excess 
of what they were pre-war. 

Lorp BarnsBy: In volume or value? 

Lorp Keynes: Volume. That is very important; I should 
have said so. The maximum payment in any year is 
£35,000,000, and that does not become payable until our 
external income, in terms of present prices, is fifty times 
that amount. Again I repeat, the maximum payment in any 
vear is £35,000,000, and that does not become payable until 
our external income—that is from exports and shipping and 
the like—is, in terms of present prices, fifty times that 
amount. In any year in which our income falls short of 
this standard, interest is fully and finally waived. Moreover, 
the installments of capital repayments are so arranged that 
we obtain the maximum benefit from this provision in the 
early years. For at the start the minimum payment to which 
we have committed ourselves is no more than £13,000,000 a 
year; that is to say, less than one per cent of the external 
income which we must attain if we are to break even, quite 
apart from the cost of the American loan. 

It is relevant, | think, to remind your Lordships that the 
maximum charge to us in respect of the early years is not 
much more than half of what is being charged in respect of 
loans which the United States is making currently to her 
other Allies, through the Import and Export Bank or other- 
wise; while the minimum charge per cent to which we have 
been asked to commit ourselves in the early years is only 
one-fifth of the annual service charge which is being asked 
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from the other Allies. None of those loans is subject to a 
five-year moratorium. All the other loans which are being 
made are tied loans limited to payments for specific pur- 
chases from the United States. Our loan, on the other 
hand, is a loan of money without strings, free to be ex- 
pended in any part of the world. That is an arrangement, 
I may add, which is entirely consistent with the desire of 
the United States to enable us to return as fully as possible 
to the conditions of multilateral trade settlements. 


Tue SETTLEMENT OF LEND-LEASE 


Your negotiators can, therefore, in my judgment, fairly 
claim that the case of last time’s war debts has not been 
repeated. Moreover, this is new money we are dealing 
with, to pay for post-war supplies for civilian purposes, and 
is not—as was mainly the case on the previous occasion— 
a consolidation of a war debt. On the contrary, this new 
loan has been associated with a complete wiping off the 
slate of any residual obligations from the operation of Lend- 
Lease. Under the original Lend-Lease agreement, the Pres- 
ident of the United States has been free to ask for future 
“consideration” of an undetermined character. This un- 
comfortable and uncertain obligation has been finally re- 
moved from us. The satisfactory character of the Lend- 
Lease settlement has not, I think, received as much em- 
phasis as it deserves. The Secretary of State for India em- 
phasized it in his opening speech yesterday, but it was not, 
so far as I noticed, taken up in any of the speeches which 
were made by other noble Lords. 

I am indeed glad that there is some part of the settlement 
which has commended itself to those on the Benches on this 
side of the House. No part of the loan which is applied 
to this settlement relates to the cost of Lend-Lease supplies 
consumed during the war, but is entirely devoted to supplies 
received by us through the Lend-Lease machinery, but avail- 
able for our consumption or use after the end of the war. 
It also covers the American military surplus and is in final 
discharge of the variety of financial claims, both ways, aris- 
ing out of the war which fell outside the field of Lend- 
Lease and reciprocal aid. Is it not putting our claim and 
legitimate expectations a little too high to regard these pro- 
posals, on top of Lend-Lease, as anything but an act of un- 
precedented liberality? Has any country ever treated an- 
other country like this, in time of peace, for the purpose of 
rebuilding the other’s strength and restoring its competitive 
position? If the Americans have tried to meet criticism at 
home by making the terms look a little less liberal than they 
really are, so as to preserve the principle of interest, is it 
necessary for us to be mistaken? The balm and sweet sim- 
plicity of no per cent is not admitted, but we are not asked 
to pay interest except in conditions where we can reason- 
ably well afford to do so, and the capital installments are 
so spread that our minimum obligation in the early years 
is actually less than it would be with a loan free of interest 
repayable by equal installments. 


THE IpEA oF A COMMERCIAL LOAN 


I began by saying that the American negotiators had laid 
stress on future mutual advantage rather than on past his- 
tory. But let no one suppose that such a settlement could 
have been conceivably made except by those who had meas- 
ured and valued what this country has endured and ac- 
complished. I have heard the suggestion made that we 
should have recourse to a commercial loan without strings. 
I wonder if those who put this forward have any knowl- 
edge of the facts. The body which makes such loans on the 
most favorable terms is the Export-Import Bank. Most of 
the European Allies are, in fact borrowing or trying to bor- 


row, from this institution. The most favorable terms some- 
times allowed, as for instance in the case of France, for the 
purpose of clearing up what she obtained through the Lend- 
Lease machinery, are 234 per cent with repayment over 
thirty years, beginning next year; that is to say, an annual 
debt of 5534 per cent so that an amount equal to 34 per cent 
of the loan will have been paid by France during the six 
years before we have begun to pay anything at all. The 
normal commercial terms in the Export-Import Bank are, 
however, 3 per cent repayable over twenty years commenc- 
ing at once, so that payments equal to 48 per cent of ‘the 
loan would have been paid during the first six years in which 
we pay nothing. Moreover, the resources of this institution 
are limited and our reasonable share of them could not have 
exceeded one-quarter or one-fifth of what we are actually 
getting. Nor are they without strings. “They are tied to 
specific American purchases and not, like ours, available for 
use in any part of the world. 

What about the conditions associated with the loans? 
The noble and learned Viscount, Lord Simon, as have also 
several other critics, laid stress on our having agreed to 
release the current earnings of the sterling area after the 
spring of 1947. I wonder how much we are giving away 
there. It does not relate to the balances accumulated before 
the spring of 1947. We are left quite free to settle this 
to the best of our ability. What we undertake to do is not 
to restrict the use of balances we have not yet got and have 
not yet been entrusted to us. It will be very satisfactory if 
we can maintain the voluntary wartime system into 1947. 
But what hope is there of the countries concerned continu- 
ing such an arrangement much longer than that? Indeed, 
the danger is that these countries which have a dollar or 
gold surplus, such as India, and South Africa, would prefer 
to make their own arrangements, leaving us with a dollar 
pool which is a deficit pool, responsible for the dollar ex- 
penditure not only of ourselves but of the other members 
of the area having a dollar deficit. 


THe STERLING AREA 

This arrangement is only of secondary use to us, save in 
the exceptional wartime conditions when those countries 
were, very abnormally, in a position to lend to us. We 
cannot force these countries to buy only from us, especially 
when we are physically unable to supply a large quantity of 
what they require. It seems to me a crazy idea that we can 
go on living after 1947 by borowing on completely vague 
terms from India and the Crown Colonies. They will be 
wanting us to repay them. “Two-thirds of what we owe to 
the sterling area is owed to India, Palestine, Egypt and 
Eire. Is it really wise to base our financial policy on the 
loyalty and goodwill of those countries to lend us money 
and leave out of our arrangements Canada and the United 
States? And Canada, let me add, is not less insistent than 
the United States—if anything she is more insistent—on our 
liberating the current earnings of the sterling area. 

I hope I shall convince the noble and learned Viscount, 
for I have not yet finished. This was, anyhow, a condition 
very difficult to resist, for the main purpose of a loan of this 
magnitude was for the precise object of liberating the future 
earnings of the sterling area, not for repaying their past 
accumulations. Some have been misled by the fact that that 
has been expressly emphasized. Our direct adverse balance 
with the United States is not likely to exceed during the 
period more than about half the loan. The rest of our 
adverse balance is with the rest of the world 

ViscounT Simon: The noble Lord speaks of a proposal 
difficult to resist. May we be informed if the experts did 
their best to resist it? 
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Lorp Keynes: They did their best to resist so early a 
date, but I am giving the reasons why, in being forced 
to surrender, the magnitude of our surrender was not so 
very great. I have explained so far that it would be very 
dificult in any circumstances to carry on the arrangements 
heyond that for the reasons I have explained, and I am now 
passing to what was, I feel, a vulnerable part of our case. 
That was, that the precise object of having so large a loan 
was to make these very arrangements practicable. About 
half of it would be a direct adverse balance with the United 
States. ‘The rest of the adverse balance is with the rest of 
the world, mainly the sterling area. Canada will be dealt 
with separately. The very object of the other half of the 
loan is, therefore, to provide us with dollars mainly for the 
sterling area. We are given not only the condition but also 
the means to satisfy it. I am afraid it would take more 
than my forensic powers to maintain that position in its 
most absolute form against an argument so powerful as that, 
if the Americans could say: “You are going to borrow all 
this money by impounding the earnings of the sterling area. 
What is the necessity for so large a loan? The calculations 
have been based on the contention that we have to meet the 
major part of your adverse balance.” But that is not the 
end. I do not think we need repine too much. 

‘The way to remain an international banker is to allow 
checks to be drawn upon you; the way to destroy the sterling 
area is to prey on it and to try to live on it. The way to 
retain it is to restore its privileges and opportunities as soon 
as possible to what they were before the war. It would 
have been more comfortable to know that we could have a 
little more than fifteen months to handle the situation, but, 
nevertheless, the underlying situation is as I have described. 
1 do not regard this particular condition as a serious blot 
on the loan, although I agree with the noble and learned 
Viscount that I would have preferred it less precise, as I 
would have preferred many other points to be less precise. 
Such a view can only be based on a complete misapprehen- 
sion of the realities of the position, for apart from the ques- 
tion of debt, do the critics really grasp the nature of the 
alternative? The alternative is to build up a separate eco- 
nomic bloc which excludes Canada and consists of countries 
to which we already owe more than we can pay, on the 
basis of their agreeing to lend us money they have not got 
and buy only from us and one another goods we are unable 
to supply. Frankly this is not such a caricature of these 
proposals as it may sound at first. 


THe Atrrempr to Restrict Laissez-Faire 

In conclusion, I must turn briefly to what is, in the long 
run, of major importance—namely, the blueprints for long- 
term commercial and currency policy, although I fear I 
must not enlarge on that. In working out the Commercial 
Policy Paper, to which, of course, this country is not com- 
mitted, unless a considerable part of the world is prepared 
to come into it and not merely the United States, and in the 
Final Act of Bretton Woods, I believe that your representa- 
tives have been successful in maintaining the principles and 
objects which are best suited to the predicaments of this 
country. The plans do not wander from the international 
terrain and they are consistent with widely different con- 
ceptions of domestic policy. Proposals which the authors 
hope to see accepted both by the United States of America 
and by Soviet Russia must clearly conform to this condition. 
It is not true, for example, to say that State trading and 
bulk purchasing are interfered with. Nor is it true to say 
that the planning of the volume of our exports and imports, 
0 as to preserve equilibrium in the international balance of 
nayments, is prejudiced. Exactly the contrary is the case. 


Both the currency and the commercial proposals are devised 
to favor the maintenance of equilibrium by expressly per- 
mitting various protective devices when they are required 
to maintain equilibrium and by forbidding them when they 
are not so required. They are of the utmost importance in 
our relationship with the United States and, indeed, the 
outstanding characteristic of the plans is that they represent 
the first elaborate and comprehensive attempt to combine the 
advantages of a freedom of commerce with safeguards 
against the disastrous consequences of a laissez-faire system 
which pays no direct regard to the preservation of equi- 
librium and merely relies on the eventual working out of 
blind forces. 

Here is an attempt to use what we have learnt from mod- 
ern experience and modern analysis, not to defeat, but to 
implement the wisdom of Adam Smith. It is a unique ac- 
complishment, I venture to say, in the field of international 
discussion to have proceeded so far by common agreement 
along a newly trod path, not yet pioneered, I agree, to a 
definite final destination, but a newly trod path, which 
points the right way. We are attempting a great step for- 
ward towards the gral of international economic order 
amidst national diversities of policies. It is not easy to have 
patience with those who pretend that some of us, who were 
very early in the field to attack and denounce the false 
premises and false conclusions of unrestricted J/aissez-faire 
and its particular manifestations in the former gold standard 
and other currency and commercial doctrines which mistake 
private license for public liberty, are now spending their 
later years in the service of the State to walk back- 
wards and resurrect and re-erect the idols which they had 
played some part in throwing out of the market place. Not 
so. Fresh tasks now invite. Opinions have been success- 
fully changed. The work of destruction has been accom- 
plished, and the site has been cleared for a new structure. 


THe MULTILATERAL SYSTEM 


Questions have been raised—and rightly and reasonably 
raised—about the willingness of the United States to receive 
repayment hereafter. This is a large subject to which I 
have given a great deal of thought, but I shall not have 
time to develop it fully today. I am not, as a result, quite 
so worried as most people. Indeed, if in the next five or 
ten years the dollar turns out to be a scarce currency, seldom 
will so many people have been right. It is a very technical 
matter, very emphatically within their past experience, but 
not so easily the subject of future prediction. I am afraid I 
must content myself with a few headlines. First, it is not 
a question of our having to pay the Unied States by direct 
exports; we could never do that. Our exports are not, and 
are not likely to be, as large as our direct imports from the 
United States. The object of the multilateral system is to 
enable us to pay the United States by exporting to any part 
of the world, and it is partly for that very reason that the 
Americans have felt the multilateral system was the only 
sound basis for any arrangement of this kind. Secondly, all 
the most responsible people in the United States, and par- 
ticularly in the State Department and in the Treasury, have 
entirely departed from the high tariff, export subsidy con- 
ception of things, and will do their utmost with, they be- 
lieve, the support of public opinion in the opposite direction. 
That is why this international trade convention presents us 
with such a tremendous opportunity. For the first time in 
modern history the United States is going to exert its full, 
powerful influence in the direction of reduction of tariffs, 
not only of itself but by all others. 

Thirdly, this is a problem of which today every economist 
and publicist in the United States is acutely conscious. 
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Books on economics are scarcely written about anything else. 
They would regard it as their fault and not ours if they fail 
to solve it. They would acquit us of blame—quite different 
from the atmosphere of 10 or 20 years ago. They will con- 
sider it their business to find a way out. Fourthly, if the 
problem does arise, it will be a problem, for reasons I have 
just mentioned, of the United States vis-a-vis the rest of the 
world and not us in particular. It will be the prob- 
lem of the United States and the whole commercial and 
financial arrangement of every other country. Fifthly—and 
perhaps this is the consideration which is least prominent in 
people’s minds—the United States is rapidly becoming a 
high-living and a high-cost country. Their wages are two 
and a half times ours. These are the historic, classical 
methods by which in the long run international equilibrium 
will be restored. 

Therefore, much of these policies seem to me to be in the 
prime interest of our country, little though we may like 
some parts of them. They are calculated to help us regain 
a full measure of prosperity and prestige in the world’s 
commerce. They aim, above all, at the restoration of multi- 
lateral trade which is a system upon which British commerce 


essentially depends. You can draw your supplies from any 
source that suits you and sell your goods in any market 
where they can be sold to advantage. The bias of the poli- 
cies before you is against bilateral barter and every kind of 
discriminatory practice. The seperate economic blocs and 
all the friction and loss of friendship they must bring with 
them are expedience to which:one may be driven in a hostile 
world, where trade has ceased over wide areas to be co- 
operative and peaceful and where are forgotten the healthy 
rules of mutual advantage and equal treatment. But it is 
surely crazy to prefer that. Above all, this determination 
to make trade truly international and to avoid the establish- 
ment of economic blocs which limit and restrict commercial 
intercourse outside them, is plainly an essential condition of 
the world’s best hope, an Anglo-American understanding, 
which brings us and others together in international institu- 
tions which may be in the long run the first step towards 
something more comprehensive. Some of us, in the tasks of 
war and more lately in those of peace, have learnt by experi- 
ence that our two countries can work together. Yet it would 
be only too easy for us to walk apart. I beg those who look 
askance at these plans to ponder deeply and_ responsibly 
where it is they think they want to go. 


States Now Federal Vassals 


THE PEOPLE, NOT CONGRESS, ARE AT FAULT 
By HATTON W. SUMNERS, United States Representative from Texas 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, New York City, April 4, 1946 


R. PRESIDENT, Captains of Industry of This 

Great City: I was telling Mr. Lincoln, as we 

p* drove down here in that big car, that there was just 

one thing wrong with the whole program, and that was that 

if the people of Garland, Texas, could just see me now, it 
would be perfect! 

I am delighted to have this opportunity to talk to you. I 
speak to you today, gentlemen, not as members of the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce. I speak to you as citi- 
zens of a great republic, at a time when the problems which 
challenge this citizenship are greater than the problems 
which have ever challenged any people in so far as I know, 
since history began to be written. 

Yours is the first invitation I have been able to accept 
since the announcement that I am not to be a candidate for 
re-election. The reaction from the country indicating a con- 
cern and an appreciation of our danger and a recognition of 
responsibility and duty on the part of the private citizens of 
this country is unequalled by anything which I have observed 
during the years of my public service. 

I am not going to make a speech. I am just up here mak- 
ing a report. I have not the slightest doubt that if this 
country is to be saved as a place where men and women 
have an opportunity to be free, the will and the wisdom 
and the strength to do it must come up from the body of 
the people. That is why I have come here. 

I think there is no doubt about my diagnosis—the correct- 
ness of that diagnosis. If I had been a doctor, I believe, I 
would have been a diagnostician. It sort of runs in our 
family. I had a lot of uncles, and my own brother, and a 
lot of first cousins, and a lot of other kinds of kinfolks, who 
were all country doctors. 

They were all diagnosticians, every one of them. They 
could see a fellow coming down the road a hundred yards 
away, and they could tell, just by the way his mule trotted 


and by the rattling of his celluloid cuffs, exactly what was 
the matter with him, and they had his calomel dosed up for 
him before he got in the house! 

Now, we have a sick democracy, and don’t let anybody 
make any mistake about that. If we understood, in Amer- 
ica—the people who are building these great economic busi- 
ness superstructures such as are to be observed in this city— 
if we understood what is happening to the foundation upon 
which this whole superstructure rests, men like you would 
have nothing else of relative importance to do except to 
unite with other patriotic people, of all classes, determined 
people conscious of the common danger, and work at the 
repairing of that foundation until it is strong again. 

That is the reason why I have determined to leave Con- 
gress and try to put my finger on the nerve center of this 
democracy, to see if we cannot get the right sort of reaction. 
I am going to endeavor to carry to my people in the United 
States the benefit of what I have learned while I have been 
in their employ during these thirty-odd past years. 

For a long time we have been increasing the Federal load 
and weakening the states, largely as a result of pressure 
from the people of the communities and from the states 
themselves. They have not been willing to govern and 
have been willing to barter their reserve rights for grants of 
money from the Federal Treasury. Members of Congress 
are so overloaded with work as go-betweens for their con- 
stituents and the administrative agencies of the government 
writing letters in connection therewith, that there is not 
time for them properly to attend to even the more important 
of current legislative duties, much less to study the basic 
problems of government and to develop undisturbed the type 
of statesmanship which our circumstances require. They 
have no opportunity to get back among their constituents 
and explain governmental problems, combat minority pres- 
sure groups and gather the necessary first-hand information 
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which is indispensable to a proper discharge of their Con- 
gressional duties. 

The total of concentrated power is utterly beyond the 
capacity of the machinery of democratic government. ‘These 
are not just words. ‘They are a statement of fact which 
intelligent people must no longer ignore. We either lessen 
the load of governmental control or change its machinery 
anc its distinctive characteristics. Criticizing Congress 
has lung been a favorite indoor sport, but that does not get 
us anywhere. Most of the members of Congress are doing 
their best to discharge an impossible responsibility. 

It must be first on our agenda to get the states under 
their natural share of the load ef governmental responsi- 
bility, thus making certain the removal of duplication of 
administrative agencies and tax burdens. That would leave 
to the Federal government the discharge of Federal business. 
By reducing its responsibility, it would make it possible for 
the Federal government to be operated under laws enacted 
by the Congress instead of directives emanating from an 
appointed personnel. It would make it possible for an in- 
tellizent member of Congress to have a chance to become a 
statesman. It ought to be clear that by putting back in the 
states, which are the natural habitat of our democracy, the 
governmental responsibility within their capacity, their 
sovereignty would be re-established, pride in them, respect 
for and dependence upon them would be established; and 
the governmental capacity of the private citizen would be 
increased, 

The thing of transcendent importance is that through this 
arrangement, putting governmental responsibility back close 
to the people and into units of government sufficiently small 
for them to operate, their governmental capacity would be 
developed by its exercise. Common sense and the lessons of 
history teach us that if the self-respect, the love for liberty, 
the governmental capacity of the private citizen of a democ- 
racy is secured, it is preserved. Although the whole super- 
structure of government should be destroyed, such a citizen- 
ship could build again, write a new Constitution, select new 
leaderships, and build a new governmental machine. But if 
the love for liberty and self-respect and governmental 
capacity of the private citizen are destroyed, it matters not 
what else obtains, democracy dies as a tree dies, rooted in 
the soil which no longer can sustain it. 

Today | can touch on only one or two points, and it is 
difficult to determine, speaking extemporaneously, as I am 
speaking, exactly what points I will speak to. But I am 
voing to discuss, with your permission—the fact is, I am 
going to do it anyhow!—something that in my judgment 
has to be done before we can get ready to do the real job. 
‘hat is the way you people take care of your businesses. 

First, maybe you do have a correct understanding of the 
historical facts regarding your system of government and 
what it is, but unfortunately for us in America, we have 
been given a bum start from the beginning. We have been 
accepting perfectly ridiculous, illogical ideas, in assuming 
that a group of “supermen” got together in Constitution 
Hall and, as creative acts of their own wisdom, forged the 
Constitution of a living democracy. 

If there ever was a bigger lie than that told to a people, 
L have never heard it. It is not the truth, and it hurts us. 
The truth has been withheld, but if you examine history, 
you will find it is not possible to write, in a creative sense, 
the constitution of a living government because it is a living 
thing. It is an entity, just as your body is an entity. 

A democracy, of course, is an association of private people 
—not in Washington—you! It is an association of private 
people engaged in the common enterprise of governing them- 
selves. ‘ That is what it is. 


But immediately, when human beings initiate such a 
thing, it comes under the operation of natural law—and 
when I make that statement, I venture to say, cultured and 
educated as this audience is, probably fifty per cent of my 
audience here today will think that that is a strange state- 
ment. 

Yet, but when you come to examine it, you know that 
that identical thing happens with regard to all things that 
human beings do initiate. Ne human being ever raises a 
crop. The farmer may sow the seed in the seed bed, but 
the Big Boss has to get to work to make the crop grow. 

We have to recognize, in the operation of any endeavor, 
that there is a live God who is the Big Boss every split 
second, everywhere, and there is no place in all the universe 
where His laws do not control. 

We do recognize that. People who want to be doctors 
go to school for years, and spend a lot of money, to learn 
the laws governing human bodies. The fellow who con- 
structed this building, unless he had learned the laws of 
nature governing the relative strength of materials and all 
those things, could not have built it. In procreation there 
is something of sex, but immediately the Big Boss has to 
get on the job and it is He who does the job. 

The reason a lot of you fellows think you are big men— 
and I can tell that some of you do—maybe all of you are not 
mistaken—is because a lot of people have written books and 
claimed all the credit for what they and the Big Boss do. 
If we just stuck to what we do ourselves, we would not 
have anything to strut our stuff about. 

Everybody knows it, except you people who are trying 
to run a system of free government. That is a strange 
thing. There is not one of you who does not recognize the 
laws of your business, the laws of this, the laws of that. 
You men know the great principles that emanate from the 
Big Boss; that is what you mean by the laws of your 
business. 

But you go down to Washington and you see us trying 
to run the most complicated system of free government, 
guided by the theories of human beings, initiated by human 
beings, and it does not make sense. We are at the end of 
the possibility of maintaining free government on any such 
silly theory. 

We have been successful in doing these marvelous things, 
which have made this the most highly developed scientific 
age in history, by recognizing the limitations imposed on 
human ability and the dependence of human beings upon 
discovered natural laws, nature’s plans, and the discovery of 
how man should do his part in order to give to nature the 
best chance, under its plan, to do the job. Man can only 
discover and apply natural laws—the Big Boss does the 
thing. 

If the proposition were correct, if men have the creative 
genius to make a seed grow, if men have the creative genius 
to write a constitution of a living government, it is perfectly 
natural and sensible to look to no higher authority than men 
to guide us. 

If, on the other hand, it is not true, then we have to learn 
—! want to get this across—we have to learn the funda- 
mental principles that inhere in the nature of things, condi- 
tions which the Big Boss imposes upon every people who 
would be free. 

Now, | know these academic things are almost like talk- 
ing kindergarten things—but the American people have to 
start, as in the kindergarten, to learn how to govern them- 
selves in this age in which we now live. And when we do 
it, I suggest that we ease up on reading books and go out 
and look at the things that books are written about. 

I grew up, as is perfectly obvious, I suppose, ’way back 
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in the hills. A fellow once said to me that if there were 
any woods behind where I was born, it was a pretty nar- 
row strip! In those hills I learned to look at and discover 
the workings of this Big Boss about whom we are talking. 

I knew we could not raise crops. We could put the seed 
in the seed bed, but unless some other power got to work, 
the seed would just keep lying there. And I have been 
trailing around trying to find out how the Big Boss wants 
things done, and when I am trailing there, I find out some- 
thing, but I can walk my legs off following these peddlers 
of one indigestible theory after another, until I have intel- 
lectual indigestion myself, and I won’t find anything that 
is worth toting back. 

I told George Maurice Morris one day, “George, 1 am 
awfully embarrassed every time I get out in good company. 
I cannot talk about any subject that comes up, something in 
clear view, but somebody always asks me if I haven't read 
somebody's book about it. I never have, of course! And 
what I want to do is to find a book somewhere, sometime, 
that nobody ever read and nobody ever will read, so that 
when I see somebody is about to pull that book stuff on me, 
I can beat him to the draw and ask him if he ever read my 
book.”’ 

George said, “I know the book—I wrote it! It is called 
Hidden Taxes, and you would be perfectly safe in pulling 
it”! 

When we want to find out what sort of government we 
ought to operate—and don’t let anybody tell you we can 
do it by saying this or that is a lot of theory, it is com- 
munism, it is socialism; the different sorts of government 
are coming under examination and you cannot wipe them 
out just like that, not any more,—what is the test? 

What is this little turn-around down here on this little 
clod of dirt for, anyhow? Clearly, it is for the development 
of human beings. How do we do it? We develop by grap- 
pling with difficulties. I am talking about fundamental 
stuff. You all know it. No man in this room is any bigger 
than the difficulties he has had to encounter. 

You know that the great periods in human history have 
been when the men and women of that generation, with the 
courage and the purpose not to yield, fought their way 
through great difficulties to great achievements. It is the 
plan. When you examine the different types of government, 
you see that popular government, government by the people, 
is the sort of government that impels and compels people to 
grapple with the problems inherent in free government. 

And when you examine them further, you find that the 
people who have done that—who have cooperated with the 
plan of nature—have been given the ability to govern them- 
selves—to be free. It is not accidental that people like to 
be free. The Big Boss put in the hearts of people the love 
for liberty. It is fundamental. It is a false philosophy that 
the difficult way is necessarily the wrong way and that the 
easy way is the right way. Difficulties make life interest- 
ing, make the golf game interesting. Who would play the 
game if every ball went down the fairway and the greens 
all sloped to the cup. 

We have to deal with the fundamental to have a 
chance to save this government. Everybody who is trying 
to do anything in the world now digs down for the founda- 
tion, to build upward, guided in construction and operation 
by natural laws. This is the scientific age, an age of funda- 
mentals everywhere except in government. In the world 
there is success everywhere except in government. That is 
enough on that point for this audience. 

Then we come to application. What are we doing about 
it? What is the history of democratic progress? The his- 
tory of democratic progress is the history of the decentraliza- 


tion of governmental power, moving back from the cemter 
to the people. That is essential in order to cooperate with 
the plan of the Big Boss to develop people. That is the 
“why” of all this struggle down here, to develop people. 
And when you move the problems of government back 
toward the people, then you have a chance tor the difficulties 
in government to operate in the furtherance of the general 
plan for human development. 

The Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, our own Declara- 
tion of Independence—great monuments along the line of 
democratic progress—are auguries because they mark the 
time and the place when governmental power was moved 
back from the center toward the people. 

What have we been doing about it? What are we, of 
our generation, doing about it? We have turned back on 
the road of democratic progress. 

During the days of that decentralization, the control of 
the pursestring did the trick. You all know about that. 
Representatives of the people of England who later became 
the House of Commons were summoned to meet the King 
and his Lords in Parliament, to tell them how much addi- 
tional money they would contribute to maintenance of the 
central government. 

They began to make greater contributions, and as they 
made greater contributions, they began to demand, and to 
acquire a greater power in the Central government. Now 
they have become the government in England. 

Well you know, every one of you fellows out there, 
whose wife gets hold of your paycheck or whatever it is—I 
imagine there is no one here who is really earning enough 
to get a check for his salary, but whatever it is—well you 
know that whoever gets hold of that paycheck is the boss in 
your family. Whoever controls the pursestrings of govern- 
ment, controls. Everybody knows that. 

And what are we doing, we who are talking about love 
of liberty? We are giving more and more control of the 
pursestrings to Washington, to the central government, and 
taking power from the small units of government and from 
the states, away from the people whose responsibility it is to 
govern in a democracy. That is not progress. That is 
turning back on the road of democratic progress, going the 
other way. 

It is an easy and popular thing to cuss the Congress, and 
I hold no brief for the Congress. But this is a people’s 
government. The members of the Congress cannot stay 
there unless they can get the votes of the folks back home. 

Of course, Brother Lincoln would like me to say that 
the Democrats are responsible for it. And I see a few 
fellows out there who look wide enough between the eyes 
to be Democrats and you would like me to say the Republi- 
cans are responsible for it. We all are responsible. We all 
are in danger. We are in the same boat. We all must 
get on the job. I have been checking, and as far as I can 
see the responsibility for our situation is distributed, and we 
haven't any time to be pointing the finger of accusation at 
somebody else. That won’t get us anywhere, and we need 
badly to go away from where we are. We are too close 
to the edge. 

There were a couple of fellows down in Mississippi, dur- 
ing the time of prohibition, whose idea of a good time was 
to get hold of a gallon or two of the best moonshine whiskey 
and go to a big town for a week or so and have a big drunk. 
One morning, when these two fellows had been in town for 
several days, one of them found the other sitting in the 
bathtub, which was bone dry, without a stitch of clothes 
on, except his hat, and saying over and over again, “There 
ain’t no snakes in here, there ain’t no snakes in here’! 
Well, this fellow realized that his side partner wasn’t 
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quite right, so he beat it off to find the house physician, and 
he said, “Doc, would you come upstairs with me? Bill’s in 
an awful fix. We've both been drinking too much, but 
Bill has been drinking something terrible. Doc, he’s sitting 

» there in the bathtub, and there’s no water in it, he hasn’t 
a stitch on except his hat, and he’s hollerin’ all the time, 
There ain't no snakes in here, there ain’t no snakes in here.’ 
And Doc, dad gum it, the room’s plum full of ’em!” 

We hear a lot about pressure groups. It happens that 
the first pressure group in my time in Congress was made 
up of people who were selling automobiles and gasoline and 
using automobiles, and things like that; people of the sort 
who belong to Chambers of Commerce. They wanted 
money from the Federal Government to build roads, and 
build them quickly. 

I tried to argue with them. I tried to tell them about 
the danger of putting the nose of the camel under the tent. 
But that was the Grand Age of Jazz. We were all young 
—grandma, grandpa, and all the rest of us. Somebody said 
to me, “If you would wear your hat pulled down more in 
front and behind, to hide where the hair is thinning out, 
you would look a lot younger.” So I pulled the hat down 
in front and behind. 

Grandmother cut a foot or two off her skirts, and bobbed 
her hair and grabbed a horn. We had turned loose on our 
people a lot of folks who actually did not have sense enough 
to know they did not know. We called in a lot of people 
—called them “Brain-Trusters’—whose idea seemed to be 
that if anything had stood the test for twenty-five years, 
there must be something radically wrong with it. 

Everybody was so determined to be young that mom and 
pop grabbed a‘bottle of hooch and went out to dance, and 
the children went to hell—to the penitentaries—and are 
still going. I think maybe we are coming back to common 
sense, but you couldn’t do anything with that bunch. 

Mr. Coolidge was in control when the thing got started 
down hill, but my judgment is that it would not have made 
any difference who had been in control when it got started— 
a Republican or a Democrat. We took a nose dive. That 
camel—the whole camel—is under the tent, and has had a 
lot of litters of other camels, and they all are in the tent— 
and still they come! 

Just before Christmas, out of an absolutely busted Treas- 
ury, upwards of a billion and a half dollars was allocated to 
help the states build roads all over the country, and there 
was no protest. About the same time, around seven hun- 
dred million dollars was allocated to build airways—out of 
a busted Federal Government Treasury. Every dollar the 
people must pay, plus the expense of double administration 
—State and Federal. 

But the worst thing of all, just after Christmas, we auth- 
orized an appropriation of millions of dollars to help pay 
for noonday lunches of school children—all sorts of groups 
of children—millions out of the Federal Government to help 
the parents and the communities and states pay for the noon- 
day lunches in public and parochial schools, boys and girls 
camps, etc. That did not happen way back yonder—that 
happened since Christmas! 

Think of the implications! We cannot trust the parents 
and the local communities and the states to take care of 
those lunches. The centralized Government has to put up 
money! What argument can we make against totalitarian 
government when we admit by such legislation that the 
ineficiency and untrustworthiness of parents, communities, 
and state governments make it necessary for a great highly 
centralized government to intervene. That is putting the 
nose of the camel all the way under the tent. 

We do not seem to realize what we are doing. 


I find 


hardly anyone who does realize what we are doing. They 
all agree this raiding the Federal Treasury is bad, but al- 
most every one of them has a “but” and the total of the 
‘buts’ puts most people, in some amount to raiding on the 
Federal Treasury. Every dollar goes back loaded with 
Federal power. Members of Congress, after all, are repre- 
sentatives. They cannot get back home to explain to the 
people. They are occupied now as a sort of go-between for 
their people and these various agencies of the Government. 
They are writing innumerable letters. This is the people’s 
government. 

I will tell you the truth—I don’t know what it is all 
about down there in Washington. Nobody in the House 
of Representatives or the Senate does know. Nobody knows. 
It is too big, too involved. Some may know what is the 
politic thing to do. That is not what I am talking about. 
That is what we are up against. And still the pressure 
comes. 

I don’t care whom you pick out—pick the brightest young 
fellow in your community—and send him to Washington, 
and he hasn’t a dog’s chance to develop the qualities of 
statesmanship which are needed to deal with the difficulties 
we face today. I started out to go to the bottom of some- 
thing, to see what I can do with reference to something they 
are doing to my people, and I find myself in the same posi- 
tion as a dog trying to catch one particular rabbit in a brier 
patch full of rabbits! 

I am only reporting to you. I am your hired man, and 
one of my duties is to be a sort of watchman on the tower. 
I am reporting to you, and I want to drive home if I may, 
this one central thing: The realization must rise, in the 
hearts and consciousness and minds of the American people 
that this is their Government, and for whatever happens, 
basically they have to take the responsibility. 

If we can realize that, if we can get that idea fixed in the 
consciousness of the people of this country, if we can arouse 
the people to that fact, we have a chance to win through our 
difficulties—and we haven’t a chance without it. That is 
how serious it is. 

Our states have been reduced to a condition of vassalage 
to a great Federal bureaucracy, and our people, instead of 
being a courageous people, conscious of their responsibility, 
a self-respecting people who love liberty and who are deter- 
mined to defend their right to be free, are fast becoming a 
generation of people who are dependent and willing to be 
governed. 

I have found that many of our most important business- 
men, in my opinion, would not object to being governed, if 
the directives did not pinch. That is mighty serious. It is 
a good thing that the Big Boss has so arranged it that the 
people who would be free have to pay a price for the privi- 
lege of being free. They have got to do their part of the 
job. 

And that is what we have to begin to do now. We have 
to quit appropriating Federal Government money to carry 
on the business of the states. We have to quit having the 
Federal Government tap the sources of state revenue. The 
processes of democracy, gentlemen, are slower than those of 
a centralized government, because they accomplish a bigger 
thing. The Big Boss can make a weed grow in a night but 
the biggest tree on the Pacific Coast takes three thousand 
years to grow. 

Of course, conditions which arose out of this war and the 
preceding war, and the natural development of Federal diffi- 
culties tremendously increase the normal duties of the Fed-. 
eral organization, but instead of that being an excuse for 
holding in the Federal government powers which the states 
can discharge and bringing up new ones from the states to 
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add to the present overload, that is the greater reason why 
we must put back in the states and similar units of govern- 
ment all powers which they are capable of discharging. We 
cannot maintain this Federal organization upon a structure 
of states which are not discharging the general duties of 
democratic government, and we cannot maintain either the 
Federal or state government resting upon a private citizen- 
ship whose capacity we are destroying by shifting power from 
the smaller units of government, which are close to the 
people and which are within their capacity to operate. 

A people bottle-fed and rocked to sleep in the arms of a 
great Federal bureaucracy cannot sustain a government de- 
pending by its nature upon courage and capacity of liberty- 
loving, self-respecting free men and women. It is a tre- 
mendous job ahead of us. 

We must familiarize ourselves with the basic principles 
and policies of democratic government which, among other 
things, determine the natural cleavage between governmental 
responsibility of the states and the governmental responsi- 
bility of the Federal organization. We must agree upon 
them and adhere to them. We must not shift our position 
with every wind of advantage. 

When the northern section of the country was profiting 
through a control of the Federal power, the southern states, 
who considered themselves the victims of that power, sup- 
ported what they called the doctrine of states’ rights. When 
the pendulum swung and inheritance and income tax laws 
were enacted, the southern states began to receive contribu- 
tions form the Federal Government. As they did, their 
allegiance to states’ rights weakened. That of the northern 
states grew stronger. 

Each section should have learned by now that neither can 
profit from an unwarranted exercise of governmental power 
when it is to its advantage, and escape that power when 
others invoke it to its disadvantage. 

Mr. Lincoln gave me to understand that I could talk 
about thirty minutes, or that I could talk longer, but he 
said it in such a way that he impressed me with the notion 
that if I took longer, it would be the last invitation I would 
receive. 

What do you think, Mr. Lincoln, about subjecting me to 
questions? Gentlemen, this is no time fore speech-making. 
If ever there was a time when men must sit around the 
council table and advise with each other what ought to be 
done, it is now. 

I would like to call your attention to this one thing. The 
process by which public opinion is produced is, perhaps, the 
most fascinating of all the things connected with free gov- 
ernment which an examination of the facts will disclose. I 
suppose that nobody who examines popular government will 
fail to notice that public opinion has been produced as its 
only safe guide. 

You will discover that it has not been arranged, in 
nature, that the opportunity of a people to be free—a people 
in whom nature has put the aspiration to be free—it has 
not been so arranged that the realization of that aspiration 
will be dependent upon the good disposition of any group 
of supposed-to-be-great men, probably because there is too 
much danger that those people might be aspiring to be rec- 
ognized in history as great governors of a people, rather 
than as useful servants of a great people—the only aspira- 
tion which any public official in a democracy has any right 
to have. 

So nature has provided for such people who wish to be 
free that they shall not be dependent upon the good dis- 
position of a few. Public opinion is formed through the 
process of discussion and thinking among an honest, earnest, 
patriotic people. It is something like the process, I believe, 
by which gold is taken from low-grade ore. 


Government has not been getting it for a long time. We 
have not been getting it because we have not had that sort 
of a process at work at the source. What we have had has 
not been public opinion, but group desire. Somebody wanted 
something, or did not want somebody else to have something. 

You have to be concerned about what sort of a govern- 
ment your kids are going to live under, not how much you 
can get trom Uncle Sam. You have to be concerned as to 
the duty that rests upon you in this critical hour in the 
history of the ages. 

I am going to try to get this across—I hope I do not 
seem to speak egotistically. For thirty-odd years | have 
been eating out of the public trough. I have not had any 
business except to work at and to study this job. I know 
as much about it as a fellow of my intelligence can learn in 
that time. I have not been trying to be a big man, primarily 
because I discovered there aren’t any. ‘The strut of office is 
exceeded in “silliness” only by the kow-towing and flattery 
of the strutters. 

I believe if a person goes out to learn the truth, not for 
the sake of boosting himself, not for the purpose of getting 
something to bolster a theory, but if he earnestly wants to 
know the truth for the truth’s sake, and he has purged him- 
self of selfish purpose in his search and will get the facts and 
lay them in proper relationship to each other and let the 
structure be his judgment, he would not make many 
mistakes. 

These are great difficulties we face; it is an awful thing 
to live in a period like this—I know that—but it is great in 
challenge, in duty, and opportunity to be useful. We are the 
only people on God Almighty’s earth now who have a sub- 
stantial chance to preserve free government as we under- 
stand it. 

Doesn’t that challenge you? Doesn’t it disturb you, 
when you see what is happening to our own system of gov- 
ernment? Doesn’t it make your own personal business seem 
of relatively little importance, in an hour like this, when 
you cannot look your children in the eyes and be certain 
of leaving to them the heritage of the opportunity to be free, 
when you know that you of your own generation hold in 
your hands the hope for centuries to come for all the people 
of the earth who aspire to be free? 

Doesn’t that make your little job look mighty little? 
Doesn’t it make you realize not only the dangers and the 
duties, but the possibilities as well? It is a terrible time in 
which to live. I know that, gentlemen. I have said it 
before. 

You men unquestionably realize this is one of those 
rare, fascinating, challenging times which comes with centu- 
ries intervening, when civilization and governments stand 
at the bar of judgment. The balance sheet is struck. Only 
a great generation can answer. It is up to us. It is up to 
you. It is up to the people of my age and my generation. 

Only a great people have a chance to survive as a free 
people. A few people down in Washington cannot do this 
job. The government is not there. It is here. It is a ter- 
rible time, but a great time. Because we confront the great- 
est difficulties of all times, in so far as I know history, we 
of my generation have a chance to be a part of the greatest 
generation that ever stood on this earth. 

As I stand here, as I look into the faces of you men, I 
recognize the qualities of leadership. I know what you can 
do. I do not mean just milling around in your own crowd. 
That is the trouble with you people. You go around trying 

to convert your own crowd. It is not a time to be trying 
to get something for ourselves, but to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the foundation upon which our whole superstructure 
rests. We think that cannot happen to us. We are fools. 
It is happening now. I do not mean it is inevitable it shall 
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happen. It is preventable, otherwise I would not be here 
now. 

Somehow or other, we have to dig down deep into the 
body and structure of the American people. You take a 
fellow like me—the way I look. I can go into any group 
of people and they will keep right on talking about what 
they were talking about before I got there. I have no con- 
sciousness of class. I neither look up nor down. I have 
the hardest time on earth to be embarrassed in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s presence. I mean Mr. Lincoln who is sitting here, 
vour president. 

| do not think there are any great men, but I do think 
we have a great opportunity. We have a great duty; we 
have a great responsibility. 


I am going to give two years of my time to trying to carry 
to the people of this country what I have learned while I 
have been eating off the country. I have not accepted one 
penny from anybody for any service or for any other reason 
in the years of my service, not one. I am in the clear. I 
have studied this job of mine. I know something about it. 
I want to help. 


I have saved enough to get me through the next two years 
without taking a penny from any human being. As I told 
Mr. Lincoln, I am going to give two years of my time to 
see if I can show any of this fool generation where we are 


going, and if I don’t succeed, I am going fishing and let 
them go! 


Economic Problems of the 
United States 


THERE IS NO DEMOCRACY IN LAW VIOLATION 
By CHARLES E. WILSON, President of General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


Delivered at a seminar for officers of women’s clubs, sponsored by the New York Times 
in cooperation with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, New York, N. Y., April 3, 1946 


T seems increasingly true to me that there is in today’s 
world less and less time for thought, as we race our 
motors in order to take the next hill. Events, the same 

raw material from which a great newspaper is made, hap- 
pen to be one material of which there is no shortage. We 
are in no danger of running out of news. My particular 
worry is that we may be running out of time to consider 
that news, turn it over in the light of our experience and 
our hopes, and then readjust ourselves more efficiently and 
more sympathetically to modern times. It is this contem- 
plative function which can serve as a sort of lubrication for 
our high-speed machine, and it seems to me that we must 
somehow make the time to be reasonable and logical and 
constructive, or our way of life is certainly lost and the next 
hill won't amount to much. 

1 don’t mean this as so much random philosophy but 
rather it is an attempt to set the stage a little for my being 
here, at Mrs. Sulzberger’s invitation. My company, as you 
may know, has just gone back to work in the last fortnight 
or se, after being closed as a producing and manufacturing 
and distributing unit of the American economy for approxi- 
mately one-fifth of a year. It was a very important year to 
the United States; it might have been a very constructive 
vear, but now I guess that many of us have substantially 
washed it off the books and are really looking forward to 
1947. One of the results of being idle, of course, is that it 
makes vou extremely busy. Without trying very hard I 
can think of a long list of things that I should be doing right 
now, things that my associates would undoubtedly consider 
of more immediate importance, but I am not so sure they 
would be right. American business has always been some- 
what headlong in its attack. ‘There hasn’t been too much 
time spent on that contemplative lubrication I mentioned 
before. There hasn’t been enough time spent in discussing 
with others—with our customers, with the millions of 
\mericans who are our owners, or with our employees—the 
basic philosophy of enterprise for profit. Certainly we have 
spent all too little time discussing our affairs with our teach- 
ers in schools and colleges. We haven't bothered, as busi- 
nessmen, to talk much to the clergy in our communities. | 


am not so sure that many of us have even given much time 
to telling our wives the real reason we spend so much time 
of our lives out of their company. 

If this should strike you as merely a whimsical observa- 
tion, let me disabuse you. These are the things that come 
home to you with astonishing force during a strike, when 
you suddenly find the things you have practiced and lived 
by in all honesty condemned, distorted, and misunderstood. 
The condemnation and the distortion, business can stand and 
fight against, but the honest misunderstanding of its motives 
and its methods offers it a tremendous challenge, one that 
it had better take up and answer immediately. 

There have been attempts to answer it, as you know. 
Most large industrial organizations have tried more and 
more in recent years to address the American people in paid 
advertising space in newspapers, not with the aim of selling 
them goods and services, but with the aim of explaining the 
things that business lives by. It is an adventure in journal- 
ism long overdue, and one that has been partially successful, 
but not completely so, because in a sense it starts at the top. 
You have perhaps been aware of similar organized efforts 
on the part of the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce, efforts that 
have met with a mixed reception, to put it most kindly. These 
too have started at the top, have tried to penetrate the body 
Americanus from the outside. Personally I believe that the 
doctor has gained more than the patient from these efforts. 
Even if the N.A.M. and the U. S. Chamber and individual 
industries and businesses have not won a single convert with 
their advertising about free enterprise, the very effort to 
which they have been put has forced them to take a long 
look at themselves and straighten out their thinking. It 
may be that as a result of all this we are in better shape 
to tackle the problem of understanding at the core, and that 
core is the individual and the family. This has been a 
rather long way of saying that I consider this opportunity 
of talking with you to be more important than anything 
else I could do today for the General Electric Company. 

I had occasion to say, during our strike, that one of the 
truly tragic things about it was that the union leaders were 
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battling for something they had already won, and didn’t 
know it. The attitudes of business management, of which 
they complained, had changed. The wage and price policies 
they advocated were already in force. Business had already 
sold itself a whole package of new ideas and new approaches. 
During the war years industrial managers were producing 
for victory with one hand and were feverishly and intelli- 
gently planning for higher peacetime production and higher 
peacetime wages and better living and working conditions 
with the other. I don’t think that labor or government 
were aware of the truly amazing job that was going on 
behind the scenes, because it had never happened before in 
the annals of business. In our own company we had spent 
long hours rearranging production facilities and tools so 
that when the time for reconversion came we could employ 
twice the people we had before the war and produce twice 
the amount of goods, at Iess cost. We had planned to pass 
on the benefits to consumers and employees alike. We had 
drastically reorganized our distribution sytem and surveyed 
our markets to the end that we might bring more of the 
needed things to people who previously could not afford to 
buy them. We were trying desperately to forestall, by our 
planning, any recurrence of unemployment and the depression 
cycle with which all of us had such bitter experiences, and 
it probably seemed to us that this was first and foremost a 
management job, that management would be blamed, and 
rightly, by the country if it failed to do its part. Now I 
believe that we should have taken some time to explain what 
we were doing. It might have helped. 

We concentrated, in this advance planning, on the prospec- 
tive evil of unemployment, and not until it was too late did 
we see that the immediate aftermath of the war might take 
another form, that of inflation. I still believe that the 
capitalistic system had both the will and the means to resist 
inflationary tendencies, but it was not strong enough or 
prepared enough to resist the onslaught by both labor and 
government. 

There has been a great deal spoken and written on this 
subject, so much that it may be difficult for the average per- 
son to bring it into focus. It may help if I give you briefly 
the example of the General Electric Company, so that you 
can look at the problem directly and intimately, as we have 
had to do. 

We wanted to keep postwar prices down because it seemed 
to be a good policy for the country. This was not going 
to be too easy, as you will see in a moment. When the war 
began, General Electric stopped manufacturing all consumer 
goods except lamps. When the war ended we went back into 
production of those goods, but conditions had changed. 
Materials and component parts, which we buy outside had 
increased from 10 to 20 per cent in cost. Labor was costing 
us more than 30 per cent more, and its productive efficiency 
was less. Let me explain this, because many cannot under- 
stand it, being under the impression that under the famous 
“Little Steel” formula, wages were kept strictly in line and 
were not increased. That is substantially true, but you must 
remember that skilled labor was very scarce during the war. 
We needed every man and woman we could get. The rates 
of wages paid were kept in line, but the workers themselves 
were advanced into higher wage brackets, and we had many 
unskilled and inexpert workers getting wage ratings that 
they would not have enjoyed in peacetime simply because 
they would not qualify for such rates. Under the urgency 
of war production we had no other choice. The result of 
this process was that the total amount of direct labor done 
in our company was costing more than 30 per cent more, to 
perform a given job, than it did before the war. Finally, 
the productive efficiency of this higher-priced labor was less 


because we were in the midst of setting up new peacetime 
assembly lines, acquiring new factories, taking hack service 
men, and doing the thousands of other things that make for 
initial confusion and higher cost. In time we can assume 
that this lower productive efficiency would improve, but 
we had not by any means arrived at that point. So the 
result was that General Electric, to take ane example, was 
trying to absorb these greatly increased costs and keep its 
prices to consumers at the same level they had been in 1941. 
May I say here that we were not unwilling or afraid to 
attempt this. So far as the things we made were concerned, 
the cost of living had not gone up. But we were well aware 
that the costs of food and clothing and rent and other 
products had gone up, and that our employees needed to 
maintain their earning capacity to stay even. 

It was at this juncture that the union leaders demanded 
an increase of two dollars per day per worker. If you 
would like to play at being a manager for a moment, you 
might consider just what you would do, and where you 
might get these additional millions of dollars that were 
being demanded. The obvious, in fact the only, solution was 
to increase prices to consumers. If every business did this, 
and every business would have an economic right to do so 
under the circumstances, the cast of living would go up 
another notch, and we would be back where we had started. 
It wasn’t quite that simple, of course, because people on fixed 
incomes would not share in the wage increase, and they 
would be hurt at the expense of organized production 
workers. 

For all of these reasons our first decision was to resist, 
on the theory that the process had to halt somewhere, and 
that if all industry, with government backing, would hold 
the price line, we could avoid inflation. At this point in 
my narrative, | would like to make a parenthetical point. 
As a company we were immediately assailed for refusing to 
pay our workers a living wage. What the professional 
troublemakers had to say did not bother us, because we 
expected that. What the government agencies had to say 
was discouraging and disappointing, because I guess we had 
hoped that in a national crisis arithmetic might pre- 
vail over political considerations. What really hurt was 
the complete misunderstanding of thousands of citizens who 
mistook our motives, who were so badly informed econom- 
ically that they could not see the inevitable results of the 
policy they were urging, and who condemned us in perfect 
good faith and without any ulterior purposes of their own. 
I now submit that business has only itself to blame for such 
a situation. Long ago it should have adopted some method 
of winning the confidence and respect of ordinary people 
and ordinary families, not alone for the products it manu- 
factures, but for the whole magnificent industrial process 
that lies back of those products. That is why I am here 
today, and that is the first real problem I want to present 
to you, for your advice and your help. 

Now I will quickly wind up my story of what General 
Electric did, and why we did it. As the weeks of the 
strike rolled by, bringing tremendous losses not only to the 
company but to all the families whose incomes had been cut 
off, it became apparent that no one company could hold the 
price line, and that the line would not be held. The wage 
question was actually solved by time, not by pressure or 
negotiation, in the large sense. My company has for more 
than 50 years had a policy which it had no intention of 
abandoning—in the areas in which we operate we always 
pay equal or better wage rates for a given job than anyone 
else. While the strike was in progress, other industries 
made settlements, with strong government approval, which 
had the effect of establishing a new and higher national 
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wage pattern. After several weeks we found that we were 
being literally surrounded by other industries who had in- 
creased wages in accordance with this pattern, and then 
there was no longer any question but that we would follow 
suit. That is what we did. 

Now we have to face certain facts. We all feel that we 
have lost a round to inflation, and we did so reluctantly. 
We have increased our cost of manufacture by some 50 mil- 
lion dollars a year, and at the moment we are making many 
things at a loss. As I told our employees last week, that 
cannot continue and prices must be raised, because none of 
them would want to work very long for a company that 
was paying out more than it took in. On the price question 
we do not think that government agencies will ultimately 
be a controlling factor, because even a government agency 
cannot change the laws of arithmetic. It is fortunate that 
we are able, and for a time willing, to keep things moving 
and go along in the national interest, but in the end the 
laws of supply and demand and competition will control 
prices, as they always have. 

A few months ago I presented to you in passing one of 
our problems—that of getting across the real story of Amer- 
ican bussiness to American families—because we need your 
help and guidance in that. There is not a single individual 
in the United States who is not vitally and inexorably tied 
to the system of private business, and dependent upon it for 
the maintenance of what he has and the realization of what 
he hopes to have. It is the only system in the world that 
has ever worked, and we should be proud of it. It has made 
us the foremost nation on earth. There is nothing dis- 
honorable about making a profit, and we should soon be in 
a deplorable state if they were not made, and yet I have 
heard teachers, students, ministers, and far too many civil 
servants speak of the profit system with distaste. The place 
to get our national thinking back on the right track is at 
home, and that is a task that all of you might assume with 
pride and honor. 

‘There are two other things I would like to mention 
briefly. One is the changing character of the manager- 
employee relationship, and I offer that not as a problem 
but as an interesting fact worth examining. The other is 
an old favorite of mine—law and order—and on that there 
is much to be done. Both can be presented against the 
background of labor unrest which we have chosen to use to 
set our scene, 

There was a time, when large industry began to take 
shape, when most businesses were owned by single indi- 
viduals or families. The owners did not take much interest 
in the people who worked for them, and the workers had 
just as little interest in what made the business tick, in its 
costs, prices, markets, and future plans. This is not a criti- 
cism, because it was typical of the age. But those days are 
gone forever—just how far gone you may not have realized. 

People don’t use the expression “boss” any more, except 
as a colloquialism, because there aren’t many old-fashioned 
full-powered bosses left. They all have a managerial func- 
tion, and each in turn is answerable for his proper perform- 
ance to someone above him, or to several people. Elected 
officers of a corporation are responsible to the chief execu- 
tive officer, and through him to the directors perhaps for the 
profitable and efficient operation of a department involving 
several plants and thousands of production and commercial 
people. It is a necessary part of our modern scheme that 
every manager is repsonsible in two directions—to the man 
above and to the men below. A vice president, a manager, 
or a foreman is utterly dependent on the performance of 
those who work for him, and the fact of that dependence 
gives him an interest in their skill, their earnings, their 


ambition, and even their family life. This was quite un- 
known in the days of owner-managed business. 


Responsibility does not even stop with the president and 
directors, because final responsibility, as always, rests with 
the owners. The owners of General Electric number at 
least a quarter of a million, directly, and many times that 
indirectly. Many of our employees are owners, through 
ownership of stock, investment trusts, annuities, insurance, 
or savings accounts that in turn depend on capital invest- 
ment in the company. This ownership exercises its rights 
and makes its decisions just as certainly as the old family- 
owner did, but more indirectly. It does not hire, fire, or 
make operating decisions, but it approves or disapproves of 
those decisions and the men who make them by continuing 
its financial support or withdrawing it, as the case may be. 
Ultimately the quality of every worker’s performance right 
up the line, the evidence of his judgment and skill, is repre- 
sented by a profit payable to the owners as a dividend. The 
owner has as much of a right to a living dividend as an 
employee has to a living wage. 


Now, not only has management changed its character 
over the years, but so has the employee, and both changes 
are for the better. Both changes call for greater responsi- 
bility, a larger knowledge of economies, more awareness of 
the interdependence of labor and capital. This represents 
progress, a higher form of civilization. 


Today the employee, in every category, is party to the 
decisions of management, witness our recent strike. It had 
many painful consequences, but it resulted in decisions of 
an economic character. The employees, who made a major 
decision affecting the operations of the company, have to 
assume the consequences of that decision, just as they assume 
its benefits. They no longer are workers in a dark-age 
industrial era, who leave everything to the boss. Today 
each is truly his own economist, and must think through his 
decisions to a logical end. The implications of this modern 
relationship are intensely appealing to me; they hold within 
them the solution to so many of our problems, and those 
solutions are coming as surely as tomorrow. The reaction- 
ary management, or the hostile and outmoded union leader, 
who gets in their way will be discredited and cast out. The 
intelligent manager or the progressive union leader will find 
in them a broad highway to real understanding. 

Perhaps I should have rearranged my points and con- 
cluded on a promising rather than a disturbing note, but 
here it is at any rate. Americans will always be perfection- 
ists in a changing scene of imperfections, but through the 
centuries our national progress has been marked and our 
national destiny shaped through our adherence to law and 
our respect for law enforcement. In the opposite direction 
there is nothing but disaster. We have endowed ourselves 
with the right to change as a constitutional guarantee, and 
the method of that change can always be exercised in a 
democratic manner. There is no democracy in law viola- 
tion, even by a majority. Now may I proceed to the spe- 
cific. We have seen in recent weeks examples of the ugliest 
thing that can take place in our country—violence between 
law enforcement officers and mobs. In one highly-publicized 
instance, outside the General Electric plant in Philadelphia, 
men were injured and men were arrested. For what it is 
worth, it may interest you to know that all but two or three 
of the individuals arrested by the Philadelphia police on 
those two occasions were not even our employees, and had 
no interest in the strike or the picketing as a direct issue. 
Even more disgraceful, to my mind, than the violence itself, 
were the voices raised around the country, and the letters 
written, condeming the attempt to enforce the law of the 
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sovereign state of Pennsylvania. General Electric was con- 
demned for seeking and getting an injunction against vio- 
lence and unlawful conduct, to which it was entitled as any 
litigant in the courts of the United States would be. I am 
not arguing here the merits of any particular dispute. The 
decision on the merits is rendered by the courts. But I am 
arguing that it is a poor day for Americans when they con- 
done violence and throw their weight against due process 
of law, no matter on which side of a dispute they may find 


themselves. The Constitution is the shield and sword of 
us all, not of a few. It is a house in which we can dwell 
in peace. Let us not tear it down by our own hand. It is 
not necessary that the children in American homes be able 
to quote its articles and amendments, so long as they have 
in their hearts the respect for law which is its foundation 
stone, and which they can learn only by our own example. 
Until we have taught that lesson well at home, we have 
sadly failed. 


How to do Business with Europe 


INSURING THE PEACE 
By KENNETH COLLINS, General Manager, European edition of the New York Herald Tribune 
Delivered before The Aircraft Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, March 29, 1946 


T IS now a commonplace remark to say that American 
industry played a major role—if not the major role— 
in winning the war. Today I’d like to predict that in 

the years to come it will be an equally commonplace remark 
to say that American industry, collaborating with that of 
Europe, won the peace. 

I hasten to add that I am not about to elaborate some 
new-fangled theory by which businessmen will solve the 
vexatious problems which beset us in the files of interna- 
tional relations. Quite to the contrary. I am sick of people 
with theories for winning the peace. There are so many 
theories, and they conflict so badly, that they seem fast 
to be leading us down the road to another conflict. When 
I sit for an evening with representatives of our own or any 
other government, I am quickly reduced to silence by a 
barrage of ingenious solutions based upon some ideological 
or political or fiscal formula. One man says everything 
revolves around UNO. Another that the fair fixing of 
boundaries is the proper way out. Another that limitation 
of armaments will do the trick. Another that re-allocation 
of spheres of influence may prevent another war. And so 
on, ad infinitum. And out of this welter of ideas little 
emerges that makes sense to businessmen all over the globe. 
For they know just two fundamental things: (1) They 
are fed up with this constant procession of conflicts, not to 
their liking and not of their making; (2) They know that 
peace can be maintained only if people all over the world 
have a chance to trade freely and profitably with each 
other. 

That isn’t a formula. It isn’t a pious hope. It is a com- 
monsense way of stating two obvious facts. We want no 
more wars. We can prevent future wars if all countries 
have a reasonable chance to prosper. 

Why do I say that American industry, collaborating with 
the industry of Europe, can make realities of these state- 
ments? I have two answers: In the first place I am daily 
seeing American and European businessmen working their 
way through the most fantastic mess of red tape, apathy 
and misunderstanding in the long history of trade relations 
—not only working their way through but, step by step, 
forcing the politicians, the bureaucrats and the theorists 
to give ground and let trade be resumed. In the second 
place, I am constantly being told by these men that, as they 
work together, they are learning that the world today is 
one economic whole in which each country is increasingly 
dependent upon all other countries. This being the case, 
there must be give and take. And businessmen—represen- 
tatives of the international air lines, express companies, oil 
industries—the men in the van of a new and wider world 


of trade—are daily agreeing to pool facilities, to make a 
rate concession here that they may gain one there, to ex- 
change personnel—in short, to act like adults, grown-ups 
in a closely integrated world. 

But how different is the approach from that of many 
governmental agencies on both sides of the Atlantic. Let’s 
look for a moment at the barriers set up by our own gov- 
ernment. 

You and I want to do business with Europe. Within a 
year, domestic production of finished goods will be catching 
up with consumer demand. We then want from 10% to 
20% of our business to be done abroad. It is marginal 
trade. It is highly profitable. It is not as competitive— 
and therefore not as expensive—as trade at home. Upon 
it depends the fulfillment of our goal of full employment 
and proper returns for management. 

But we can’t make a start exporting manufactured 
articles because Europe, ten to one our best foreign cus- 
tomer, is short of dollars for any purchase except foodstuffs 
and essential raw materials. And our politicians stupidly 
argue month in and month out as to whether they should 
grant these countries credit. 

We businessmen would have more sense. If you had a 
good, honest dealer—one who had made money for you 
for many years—who was temporarily embarrassed for 
credit, what would you do about his case? Would you 
debate his situation for months and then call in a competitor 
and say: “Why don’t you finance him? You can have his 
future business. I can’t afford the small risk involved.” 

Of course you wouldn’t. But that, in essence, is what 
some men in this country advise us to do with Great Brit- 
ain, with France, with many lesser but still potentially 
active customers, 

You will note I have said, “a good, honest customer,” 
Is Great Britain such a risk? Is France? 

I have read about martyrs who wore haircloth shirts; 
I have never read about any who pulled on long drawers 
as well. But that is England and Scotland today. If any 
country on the face of the globe is struggling to be self- 
supporting and solvent, it is Great Britain. The people are 
nearer the starvation line than they were during the war. 
No one but a sadist would send an Englishman the menu 
even of one of our poorest restaurants. Domestic consump- 
tion is held down ruthlessly. Before a manufacturer can 
produce a single finished article, he must agree to export 
50% of his output. Recently the women of Britain were 
given a great concession. In the year 1946 they can each 
buy a coat, one dress and two pairs of very bad rayon 
stockings. During the war if a woman bought a coat in 
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any given year she could not buy a dress—unless she ap- 
propriated her husband’s coupons, in which case the poor 
guy couldn’t even buy a pair of socks. 

Why are the British imposing the Spartan regimen on 
their people? To get solvent. A country pays for a war 
in three ways: It produces more; it consumes less; it de- 
stroys its capital structure. England paid all three ways. 
It increased production fifty-eight per cent; it cut con- 
sumption fifty-two per cent; it spent three-fourths of its 
foreign investments and wore out most of its machinery. 
We in America paid by increased production only. We con- 
sumed more—and our industrial plants—except for mining 
and railroading—are basically in better condition than be- 
fore the war. 

Not so with England. So to get back on her feet she 
must export to gain foreign credits. She must use imports 
to modernize her plants and she must rebuild her bombed 
cities. She is doing these three things no matter who in the 
British Isles suffers. 

There are many things about Britain that I, in common 
with most Americans, do not like. I do not like the survival 
of the caste system. I do not like the comparative lack of 
oppoicunity for ambitious men and women. I could go on 
with a recital of things I don’t like—but in the list 1 would 
never include a doubt about her tenacious desire to pay her 
obligation to the full. And I think I speak with wider 
knowledge than most since I placed orders in Great Britain 
for over one billion, three hundred millions of dollars 
worth of goods—and I saw how her industrialists performed 
to the letter. 

France has had a bad press in the country. Two things 
have chiefly contributed to this: (1) The remarks of return- 
ing Gls, (2) The growth of the Communist party in 
France. 

Let's look for a moment at the testimony of the GIs. 
They say France is decadent, that morale is non-existent, 
that people aren’t working. With all due respect to the 
sincerity of their convictions, they don’t know what they 
are talking about. 

No country in all history has collapsed morally in twenty- 
five years. From 1914 to 1918, France put up the most gal- 
lant defensive fight of modern times. Can the very sons 
of these resolute men suddenly become corrupt, soft, worth- 
less? Such talk is nonsense. It takes hundreds of years to 
destroy the moral fiber of a race of people. 

Then why do so many GIs criticize? Because, with but 
few exceptions, they saw nothing of the real France, the 
country of thrifty artisans, skilled handicraft workers, in- 
dustrious farmers. We liberated France, sure, but to lib- 
erate in terms of the American Army means to occupy. We 
walked into Cannes and Nice and Marseilles and Le Havre 
and Paris and promptly commandeered—along with the 
British—100% of her hotels and 95% of her restaurants. 
As recently as last November a French businessman coming 
to Paris stayed with friends or literally sat up all night in 
1 railroad station. We took over what little rolling stock 
the war left undemolished. Our boys went for a better- 
than-average billet (except in the re-deployment areas) to 
an American Army Mess. They thought they were badly 
cheated by the exchange rate of the dollar for the franc 
(and they were), but no one had the honesty to tell them 
that we, and not the French, had set that rate. 

They did not visit French homes because food is des- 
perately short in the French cities. So our lads paraded up 
and down the Champs Elysees, solaced themselves with a 
strange drink which they called “coney-ack,” and thought 
they were seeing France. I am not criticizing any of these 


facts; | am just pointing them out as facts. But for our 
boys, on the basis of their lives in France, to set themselves 
up as experts on French morals, politics and economics is a 
very dangerous thing. They might just as well have gone 
to one of those travel pictures which begins: “And now we 
come to a fabled country set between the Atlantic and the 
shining waters of the Mediterranean” and which signs off: 
“And so, as the setting sun drops below the spires of Notre 
Dame——.” I think you know the type. 

Of course the GIs saw Frenchmen not working. It’s 
hard to work when you have no raw materials and those 
you have are lying in a port because your railroads are most- 
ly hauling troops of another country. It’s hard to work 
when your coal supply won’t produce enough electricity 
even for half normal home use and your factories must close 
most of the time for lack of power. (Electricity was never 
cut off in Army installations.) It’s hard to work when you 
are hungry and remember the well-meaning, but impossible- 
to-live-up-to promises given day after day just before D-Day. 
“Go strong. Work with us. When we come in we will 
bring food and clothing and coal.” We didn’t bring any 
of these things. I don’t think we could—but the promises had 
been made. 

I can’t really blame the Frenchmen for repeating the 
wisecrack of one of their comedians who said of the German 
occupation: “It was better when it was worse.” 

But today, the American invasion is nearly over. From 
Lyons and Lille, from Rheims and Marseilles come more 
heartening production indices. Some glass being produced; 
textiles nearly forty per cent of normal; the first automobiles 
due off the production line next month. France is swiftly 
reviving; as the people get tools with which to work they 
are back on the job. 

What of the growth of Communism in France? Let’s 
not blink at that. The Communists polled about a third of 
the popular vote in France at the last election. It polled 
that number simply and solely because that number of 
Frenchmen were discouraged and ready to think any change 
for the better. But given a resurgence of industry in France, 
given an indication by America that the mission of Leon Blum 
may succeed, that vote will recede. For it must be remem- 
bered that the very concept of popular sovereignty—as we 
know it in America—came from France. No people in all 
the world cling more tenaciously to the concept of personal 
freedom than the French. Help them to their feet and they 
will repay—in more ways than one. 

In all I have said, I have made no reference to Belgium, 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries. Time does not 
permit more than this observation. Belgium is farther on 
the road to recovery than any European country; Holland 
least on the road. But hers is a struggle with the sea—a 
long, slow desperate fight—but the Dutch are tough and re- 
sourceful. They will progress. 

In all the European countries, I see one fact daily that 
should be of interest to you. There is patently a new high 
in Europe in curiosity about America. Everyone wants 
eagerly to know about our industry, our advertising, our 
political scene. I can illustrate this factually. The paper 
I represent happens to be the only American publication in 
all of Europe. If there were other papers, I am sure that 
what I am about to say about our own would be equally 
true to them. Our circulation today, exclusive of sales to 
American troops, is four times what it was before the war— 
and this at a time when there are no American tourists in 
Europe. Our subscription rate in Great Britain is five 
guineas (and that’s over $20.00) a year. New subscribers 
come in at the average rate of eleven per day. The names 
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include cabinet members, foreign legations, the leading in- 
dustrialists, bankers. In France our circulation is five times 
pre-war. In Belgium three times. We have a genuine 
struggle getting the paper to Holland. I don’t know what 
the circulation might be, granted easy transportation. In 
Czechoslovakia a Prague dealer guaranteed a daily sale of 
1,000. To date we can only supply 300 copies, since we 
must ship by Army train to Frankfurt, Germany; re-ship to 
Munich; then re-ship again to Prague. The paper arrives 
five days late—yet there are no unsold copies. We fly to 
Italy and the Scandinavian countries. We had completed 
arrangements for sale in Spain when the border was closed. 

I repeat, this to me only indicates a new interest in Amer- 
ica. We have done little or nothing to gain circulation— 
transportation and newsprint difficulties rule that out. Eu- 
rope feels closer to the United States than ever before. 

May I now touch briefly on two other aspects of Ameri- 
can policy in Europe that seem unrealistic to American 
businessmen who have traveled much in Europe. The dis- 
posal of surplus war property and our own tariff policy. 

There are two basic premises in the law about the sale of 
surplus property abroad. First, payments must be in dol- 
lars. Second, there is a chain of priorities roughly as fol- 
lows: first, claimants are charitable organizations; second 
are foreign governments; third, American firms who orig- 
inally manufactured or licensed. 

If this whole rigmarole really resulted in larger dollar 
payments for the some three to five billions of surplus prop- 
erty, the law might be realistic. But no such result is being 
obtained. The chief element is UNRRA: that is kidding 
ourselves, since we put up most of the dollars. Whenever 
this agency buys it is putting dollars from one pocket into 
another. But even with UNRRA’s purchases, we haven't 
sold 10% of the surpluses—and never will sell 20%. 

Why not treat these surpluses as part of our credit to 
Europe? Lump them into a loan, use them as an instru- 
ment to get these countries on their feet? If we won't get 
the money the present way, why not try to recover it over 
a twenty or thirty year period from countries that could 
become solvent more quickly by their use? 

Actually, there is one other claimant not mentioned in 
the law. This surplus property is mostly owned by the 
Army. When the Army needs trucks or jeeps or docking 
equipment in Germany, it takes what it wants. But in 
reality, since more and more work is farmed out to the Ger- 
man people, much of our surplus abroad is going—not to 
help rehabilitate our allies—but our enemies. 

Tariff here will soon be an issue. You and I know that 
we can’t go on forever in a world of credit. If Europe is 
to buy, it must sell. I think the great bulk of American 
businessmen are for that. I don’t believe any manufacturer 
in America making automobiles, or nylon stockings, or 
canned food or radio sets has the vaguest idea that European 
products in his field would sell at all in America even if 
imported duty free. But ceramics, and fine textiles, and 
glassware, and jewelry and cutlery would sell—and freely— 
to create the dollar credits for the sale of our great mass 
produced articles. In a world which each day cries out for 
more economic cooperation, the old, time-honored protective 
tariff policies of all countries must be re-examined. And 
here in America, as we businessmen do the re-examining, I 
don’t think we want to cripple the foreign trade of our 
magnificently developed mass production articles just to 
protect a few industries which should be forced to stand on 
their own feet. 

Looking abroad, two facts shock American businessmen. 
I refer to the control of currencies and to red tape. The 
latter is largely a product of the former. 


I realize that during the height of the war, European 
countries were forced to capture all foreign currencies and 
to use them for purchases considered most vital for survival. 
I can understand why England, France, Belgium and Hol- 
land have continued this control up to now—for survival is 
still a very real work abroad—just getting enough wheat, 
and sugar, and coffee and meat and other essential foodstuff 
to live. But as these situations ease, controls should be 
lifted. A Frenchman who today sells wine in America 
doesn’t get dollars, unless he works some illegal deal. He 
gets francs. But he doesn’t want francs. He wants dol- 
lars with which to buy bottles and crates. An Englishman 
who sells textiles in America gets pounds. He also wants 
dollars, so he can buy wool, and hire a sales agent and 
advertise. 

Theoretically, the European government, who takes the 
dollars, are spending them widely for raw materials most 
needed by their industries. But this in only theory. No 
one knows so well what is needed for revival as each busi- 
ness firm, working in its own way, to get what it must have 
to make and sell more goods. 


If businessmen were to work on the problem of foreign 
credits, they would, I am sure, insist that some part of them 
must immediately be freed for the use of private industry 
abroad. Then the individual British or French manufac- 
turer would be free to come here and to buy those specific 
components or finished articles which he most needs for 
immediate resumption of work. 

When any other course is pursued, you get the present 
condition with little bureaucrats—who on their own couldn't 
run a thousand dollars a month business—telling intelli- 
gent industrialists in all the countries of Europe what they 
can and cannot have. 


But all these things I am talking about do not dismay 
me. Each day in Paris I talk with American and French 
and English businessmen. Some way, somehow, they are 
getting together, snipping a little red tape here, a little 
there. They want to do business together. 

But may I now make an assertion about that desire? 
There is not simply the old “Let’s get together and try to 
trade each other down the river” attitude. There is far 
more of these discussions among businessmen abroad than 
meets the eye. There we live close to the tragedy and to 
the bitter folly of the war. We know that another war 
would be the finish for all of us. We learn to be appre- 
hensive of those people who put the old nationalist labels 
on everything. We know that we are one world economic- 
ally and that we must begin to be one world in our thinking 
about finance and trade and even government. 

Let me point for a moment to some sharp sacrifices of 
national pride and traditional interest by European business- 
men that illustrate their willingness to look at the world as 
an economic whole. I am afraid these sacrifices are little 
understood in this country. A considerable proportion of 
English businessmen are in favor of the pending American 
Loan. Yet, I wonder if your realize how repugnant it is to 
them to be a debtor nation? To play second fiddle? To 
give up most of their old time economic independence ? 
There are British die-hards there who say: “We want none 
of it. We'll trade within the Empire. Let America go her 
way.” There are others who know that the American loan 
means, in part, a repudiation of their own debt within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. That is a bitter pill 
to swallow. 

But the majority—of Englishmen—say: “We must give 
up traditional ways so that we can draw closer to the ideal 
of living together in this world now knit together by our 
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night planes and the threat of five minute bombs.” 
want desperately to avoid another war. 

The Frenchman is equally proud. Coming with his hat 
in hand is a difficult thing. It could, possibly, be avoided 
by turning to the East. Rather than that, a great French- 
man, Leon Blum, is now in Washington, honestly discussing 
the possible closer ties between America and France. 


They 


I tell you, men of good will, businessmen, are saying: 
“We live in a world in which we control, internationally, 
patents and copyrights. We live in a world in which we 
control, internationally, the rates and routes of ships at sea 
and planes in the air. We live in a world in which we con- 
trol, internationally, the flow of drugs, the spread of com- 
municable disease. Why not go farther? Why not begin 
discussing international control of all trades? Why not the 
whole world as our own states? 


The businessmen of Europe aren’t afraid of Russia. They 
know that Russia lost 15,000,000 men in the war—a loss 
so vast that it dwarfs the imagination. But they are afraid 
of America—afraid that we may be so far from seeing the 
kind of integrated world in which we live, that we may 
turn our backs on Europe again. 


They say to me: “What is the attitude of the average 


American businessman? Does he really want to do busi- 
ness with us? To be willing to give a little here and there, 
so we can all have a chance? 

I say that the peace of the world rests more in the hands 
of businessmen—here in the States—than in the hands of all 
the statesmen. We have thousands of representatives trav- 
eling all over the globe. We know more about Europe than 
do most of our representatives and senators. We can insist 
upon the kind of relations this country has with the rest of 
the world. If we say, “Let’s make Europe strong, so we 
can live in peace and have trade with her”; if we say, ‘“‘Let’s 
help to make Europe prosperous so she can in turn help to 
keep us prosperous’; if we say, “Let’s stop trying to protect 
a few American manufacturers by tariffs that hurt not only 
Europe but the mass of American manufacturers” ; if we say, 
“Let’s support UNO up to the hilt, and then if that doesn’t 
go far enough, go farther”; if we say all these things, we 
can make ourselves heard and followed. 

The seeds of all wars are economic. There is nothing 
mysterious about them. Good business principles are good 
political principles. Bad business principles are bad politi- 
cal principles. And that sums up the contribution we busi- 
nessmen make towards peace. I believe we are ready to 
make it. 


The Legislator 


DUTIES, FUNCTIONS AND HARDSHIPS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
By J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, United States Senator from Arkansas 
Delivered at the University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., February 19, 1946 


HE LEGISLATOR is an indispensable guardian of 
our freedom. It is true that great executives have 
played a powerful role in the development of civili- 
zation, but such leaders appear sporadically, by chance. They 
do not always appear when they are most needed. The great 
executives have given inspiration and push to the advance- 
ment of human society, but it is the legislator who has given 
stability and continuity to that slow and painful progress. 
The legislator may not often give us the inspired leader- 
ship which is necessary in the crises of human affairs, but he 
does institutionalize, in the form of law, those measures 
which mark the slow lifting of mankind up from the rule of 
the tooth and the claw. Like the stop on a jack, the legis- 
lator may not elevate our civilization, but he does prevent 
our slipping back into the tyranny of rule by brute force. 
Many Americans are impatient at the lack of vision and 
initiative of the Congress, but they should not forget that 
it is the Congress that stands between their liberties and the 
voracious instinct for power of the executive bureaucracy. 
Generally speaking, we think of Congress as a lawmaking 
body, but at the same time, the people tend to hold Congress 
responsible for all the ills of Government. Under the Con- 
stitution there are several functions assigned to Congress 
which are important but are not frequently exercised. These 
functions are: The power to propose amendments to the 
Constitution; the responsibility for canvassing the vote of 
the electoral college; and, in case of a failure of any candi- 
date to receive a majority vote, to elect the President and 
Vice President; the power of the impeachment and trial of 
certain public officials; and the Senate’s duty of passing upon 
important Presidential appointments; and advising and con- 
senting to treaties. Congress also has the power to declare 
war, but this power has little significance in these modern 


times. Pearl Harbor set the pattern of the future, if wars 
are permitted. 

The other duties of Congress may be said to be the making 
of laws, informing the public about important issues, and 
supervising or reviewing the actions and policies of the Ex- 
ecutive. Congress, under the Constitution, shares the law- 
making function with the Executive, and in practice it shares 
it with the judiciary and the administrative bureaucracy. 
In recent years there is a strong tendency for the initiation 
and formulation of new legislation to become an Executive 
function, Congress restricting itself to reviewing, discussing, 
and passing upon proposals which originate in the admin- 
istrative departments. Sometimes Congress legislates in de- 
tail, but quite often it delegates broad powers to the execu- 
tive agencies to issue rules and regulations. 

With the decline of Congress as an original policy-making 
body, its function as a forum through which public opinion 
can be expressed, and the policy and conduct of the Govern- 
ment criticized, has become increasingly important. Congress 
does not govern the country, but it criticizes the administra- 
tion that does. The effectiveness of its supervisory function 
varies greatly from administration to administration, and 
from war to peacetime. Congress does determine what activi- 
ties the Government shall engage in, how much money shall 
be spent, how the money shall be raised, and, to some extent, 
the organization of the administrative branch. 

An important responsibility of the legislature is to provide 
a check upon the tendency of the executive power of the state 
to become arbitrary and oppressive. It is not a mere coinci- 
dence that Hitler and Mussolini had the greatest contempt 
for legislatures and politicians. I am not sure that Stalin 
has a profound respect for his legislature. The legislature 
elected by the people is an indispensable adjunct of any 
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system of self-government in which the freedom and integrity 
of the individual are of paramount concern. A state may 
become powerful under a dictatorship, but the people are 
oppressed. A properly functioning legislative body restrains 
the arbitrary power of the state. It permits the development 
of a climate in which the genius of individual human beings 
can flourish. For short periods in history benevolent mon- 
archs have fostered the arts and the humanities in small 
areas of the world, but invariably the power of the state 
falls into incompetent or tyrannical hands and civilization 
disintegrates. With an effective legislature, there is a con- 
tinuity of policy, which may not always be as enlightened as 
we might wish it to be, but it is never as oppressive as the 
naked executive power usually becomes. 

In considering how to approach the subject assigned, it 
occurred to me that since you have available in this great 
institution all the best books on the technical aspects of the 
Congress and the Government, and since you are quite as 
able to read and understand them as I am, the most fruitful 
thing for me to do is to relate to you some of my own impres- 
sions of politics and the legislator. I hope that, in so doing, 
I may to some degree arouse your interest in participating 
actively in politics. It is especially important for the future 
of the Republic that men of wide knowledge and trained 
minds enter the political field. I need not point out to you 
the complexity and difficulty of the problems which confront 
our Nation today, and are certain to confront it in the future. 

If we are to maintain our system of self-government, it 
is essential that the best brains, the finest talent we produce, 
be induced to enter the service of the Government. Ameri- 
cans complain of the ineptness of their Government, but 
at the same time they are supercilious, if not contemptuous, 
toward those who devote their energies to its service. Sub- 
stantial improvement in the quality of the Government is 
unlikely until this attitude of the people is changed. If we 
are to maintain our system of self-government, it is essential 
that we obtain for the National Congress the best talent that 
we possess in this Nation. 

The first thing, obviously, that every legislator has to do 
is to get himself elected to office. The process of being elected 
to the Congress, in a predominately rural community in the 
South, is an experience that is not easy to describe in a few 
words. Until the summer of 1941, when I left the presi- 
dency of the University of Arkansas, I had never participated 
directly or indirectly, other than to vote, in any political 
campaign. My activities had been confined to the academic 
world except for a limited experience in a family business. 
The process of introducing oneself, and talking to the people 
informally, in their business places and their homes, was 
the most interesting and satisfying experience of the cam- 
paign. With only a few exceptions, they were interested 
and friendly, although rarely did they indicate how they 
would vote. Generally speaking they were more interested 
in me as a person than in my views about the broad principles 
of government. 

After three months of personal visits, with particular at- 
tention to those persons known to be interested and influen- 
tial in political matters, the speaking campaign began. This 
phase of the campaign is very strenuous and downright hard 
work. Never having made a political speech, the first few 
efforts were excruciatingly painful. I have seldom experi- 
enced a feeling of more abject despair and humiliation than 
the first time I spoke on the street corner of a small village 
with about a dozen curious listeners who apparently were 
not listening. However, it is amazing how soon one becomes 
accustomed to the sound of one’s voice when forced to repeat 
a speech five or six times a day. As election day approaches, 
the size of the crowds grows; they are more responsive and 





more interested, and one derives a certain exhilaration from 
that which, only a few weeks before, was intensely painful. 

While the candidate himself is carrying on the speaking 
campaign, a few close friends run what is known as the head- 
quarters. In Arkansas and other Southern States, the Dem- 
ocratic primary is, as a practical matter, the real election. 
Since all the candidates must be Democrats, the party organi- 
zation, as such, plays a small part in the campaign. The 
organization of the campaign is on a personal basis, or centers 
around groups of citizens with a common interest. In short, 
the candidate is on his own as to the strategy of the campaign. 

I think it is worth while to relate these seemingly trivial 
events because it should prove to any of you who may have a 
desire to become a legislator that, given a free electorate, 
not dominated by an organization, anyone with energy and 
some understanding of human nature has a good chance of 
success. It is a very human experience and, even though one 
might be defeated, I believe it is not without its compensa- 
tions. 

Furthermore, it would be exceedingly difficult to serve 
effectively, or get reelected, without the intimate knowledge 
of one’s constituents obtained in an active campaign. The 
ability to compromise and reconcile the differences among 
people is of the essence of the legislative function, whether 
it be in the Halls of Congress or in the midst of a heated 
political campaign. 

Upon assuming one’s place in the Congress, the first im- 
pression is not unlike that of initiation into a college fratern- 
ity. The older Members are gracious and helpful in a variety 
of ways, but you are not allowed to forget that you are, after 
all, a freshman. Seniority is a custom one does not question 
lightly in the Congress, but it is one of the few rules one can 
rely on. Seniority determines very largely one’s committee 
assignments and promotions within the committee. It fol- 
lows from this practice that those Members with the longest 
service in the Congress attain the positions of influence. It 
is wise, therefore, for a constituency to keep its Representa- 
tives in continuous service. While there may be some criti- 
cism of that practice, from the national point of view, it 
works to the advantage of those constituencies which are 
stable in their political habits of thought. 

The first year in office is intensely interesting and pleasant. 
Having heard all my life, as you have, rather sharp criti- 
cism of Congress, I was pleasantly surprised to find the 
majority of the Members conscientious, hard-working, nor- 
mal individuals. There is infinite variety among them, but 
on the whole they reflect quite well the faults and virtues 
of the American people. The effectiveness of a Member 
depends to a considerable extent upon his ability to gain the 
respect of his colleagues. In open debate and in committee 
it is not easy to deceive them and, to a considerable extent 
except with the most fanatical, they tend to temper the more 
extreme prejudices of ane another. One soon learns that leg- 
islation in the Congress is necessarily and rightly a process 
of compromising the conflicting interests of extremely diverse 
groups of people. 

The legislator’s relationship with his constituency is, in 
most cases, the dominant influence in his political life. It is 
only natural that his constituents look upon him as their 
personal representative at the seat of government. It requires 
a high degree of political maturity and intellectual objectiv- 
ity for them to regard the man they elected as an officer of 
the National Government. Many of them are personal 
friends, and all of them, who voted for the successful candi- 
date, in the heat of the campaign when votes were earnestly 
and fervently solicited, naturally feel that they deserve some 
special consideration from the object of their favor. There 
is nothing reprehensible or unworthy in this attitude, but the 
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fact is that the multitude of requests for minor personal 
services comes close to destroying the effectiveness of a great 


many capable representatives. The legislator finds himself 
in a dilemma. If he refuses to see the constant stream of 
visitors 


or to give personal attention to their requests, they 
may become offended and withdraw their support. In addi- 
tion, it is personally gratifying to be able to be of help to 
one's friends. On the other hand, if he does give his attention 
to these matters, he literally has no time left for the intel- 
ligent study and reflection that sound legislation requires. 

One often hears the suggestion that secretaries could attend 
to the personal business of constituents. It is true that the 
secretaries do attend to much of it, but, in the first place, 
secretarial assistance is limited, and in the second place, many 
of the constituents will not accept the services of the secre- 
tary. They feel that they elected the Senator and they are, 
therefore, entitled to his personal attention. I can see no 
solution to this dilemma until the constituents learn that, in 
demanding the personal attention of their representatives in 
the Congress they are in a very real sense injuring their own 
larger interests. They must realize that the popularly elected 
legislature is the real bulwark of the people against the 
arbitrary power of the State, and if they hamper its effective- 
ness, eventually it will be destroyed by the executive bureau- 
cracy. ‘The struggle for. power that constantly goes on 
between the legislature and the executive bureaucracy is an 
unequal struggle sc long as the legislator must give most 
of his time to the personal affairs of his constituents. 

Already I think it is safe to say that the great majority of 
the bills enacted by the Congress are drafted in the bureaus. 
For the most part, the legislator simply reviews, criticizes, 
and amends the bills presented for his consideration by the 
departments. Even tor this task he has too little time to do 
the job ettectively and adequately. The Congress is conscious 
of this shift in power to the bureaus. The almost continual 
carping about the bureaucrats is but the outward evidence 
of the realization that the power of initiating legislation and 
of determining policy is passing to the departments. These 
departments, staffed by employees, protected by civil-service 
statutes, are not noticeably responsive to congressional sug- 
vestions. 

That there is no time to spare for extra-legislative duties, 
if those duties are properly discharged, is indicated by the 
enormous volume of measures introduced and acted upon by 
the two Houses of Congress. During the first session of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, 6841 bills were introduced (1730 
Senate, 5111 House), 425 Joint Resolutions, 168 Concurrent 
Resolutions, and 679 Resolutions. The Committees of the 
two Houses reported on 2358 measures, 1017 bills were 
passed, and more than 300 of the various resolutions were 
adopted. It took nearly 13,000 pages of the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to record the debate on the floor of the two Houses, 
exclusive of the Appendix. Such a huge volume of material 
is entirely beyond the capacity of any man to consider care- 
fully or to understand. A legislator necessarily is forced to 
concentrate his attention within a restricted field of legis- 
lation, if he is to avoid being wholly ineffective in every 
held. ‘he constituents, however, naturally believe that their 
particular interest or problem is fundamental importance, 
and cannot understand why their representative is not 
thoroughly familiar with it. In trying to meet the demands 
of his constituents, to be all things to all men, the legislator 
often becomes superticial and unable to do constructive think- 
ing on any subject. 

It the power and initative of the Congress is to be main- 
tained, it is indispensable that some means be found to give 
the individual legislators adequate time to legislate. The 
LaFollette-Monroney Committee report, which should be 





completed soon, contains many valuable suggestions to im- 
prove the efficiency of the machinery of Congress, but there 
can be no real solution without the understanding and co- 
operation of the constituents. 

In describing the functions of a Member of the Congress, 
it is very easy to over-simplify. In arriving at final decisions 
on particular bills, for example, it is easy to say that a Mem- 
ber voted in accordance with the wishes of his constitu- 
ents, of his party, or of some pressure group. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all of these considerations enter into decisions 
on matters of major importance. The extent to which 
they influence a particular Member’s decision varies with 
each Member and with each measure. Some Members be- 
lieve that it is their duty to follow closely what they think 
is the majority opinion of their constituents. This policy may 
be more pronounced immediately before an election than sub- 
sequent thereto. Other Members feel that they should make 
their decisions without, regard for their constituents’ wishes 
in the first instance, and then undertake to educate and con- 
vert the constituents. In other words, they seek to lead 
rather than follow their constituents. Some Members are 
strong party men and follow blindly the program of the 
party leaders. The so-called pressure groups, except when 
they are very powerful in the home constituency, are more 
of a nusiance than a real influence on the average Member. 
There is a misapprehension on the part of many citizens that 
a good dinner and a few drinks will get a bill passed. A 
mistake that many businessmen make is to think it necessary 
to employ a high-powered representative to conduct legis- 
lators. If they have a good case, and are well prepared and 
able to present it, they can do just as well, if not better, by 
appearing before the committees themselves. In any large 
group of human beings there are always a few unorthodox 
individuals, but in the Congress there are certainly very few 
to whom illegitimate or dishonest inducements have appeal. 
It is my belief that the American people have a lower opinion 
of the integrity of their Congress than they are justified in 
having. There may be justification for criticism because of 
provincialism, lack of vision, or pettiness, but not because 
of dishonesty. 

If there is one characteristic of Members of the Congress 
that stands out above others it is sincerity. With few excep- 
tions, they are deeply concerned over reaching the correct 
conclusions on every controversial issue. They go through 
agonies of mental torture in their effort to reconcile the in- 
terests of their constituents with the demands of fellow 
Members and their conception of the national welfare. It 
is very easy for the citizen back home to have a positive and 
complete answer for every question. This average citizen 
sees the issue from the viewpoint of his own business, his 
own community, and his own private prejudices. He has not 
heard the other side. The chances are he knows very little 
about conditions in the 47 other States, not to mention the 
other nations of the world. 

He simply cannot understand why his Representative hesi- 
tates and compromises with his colleagues. He usually con- 
cludes that he is just a political trimmer, after all. The 
legislator, on the other hand, finds himself caught between 
the heavy pressure of the advice from home pushing him in 
one direction and the pressure from his colleagues pushing 
him in the opposite direction. The result, necessarily, is a 
compromise in which the facts and the judgment of the 
legislator play a large part. 

The average legislator, early in his career, discovers that 
there are certain interests, or prejudices, of his constituents 
which are dangerous to trifle with. Some of these prejudices 
may not be of fundamental importance to the welfare of the 
Nation, in which case he is justified in humoring them, even 
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though he may disappreve. The difficult case is where the 
prejudice concerns fundamental policy affecting the national 
welfare. A sound sense of values, the ability to discriminate 
between that which is of fundamental importance and that 
which is only superficial is an indispensable qualification of 
a good legislator. As an example of what I mean, let us 
take the poll-tax issue and isolationism. Regardless of how 
persuasive my colleagues or the national press may be about 
the evils of the poll tax, I do not see its fundamental im- 
portance, and I shall follow the views of the people of my 
State. Although it may be symbolic of conditions which many 
deplore, it is exceedingly doubtful that its abolition will cure 
any of our major problems. On the other hand, regardless 
of how strongly opposed. my constituents may prove to be 
to the creation of and participation in, an ever stronger 
United Nations Organization, I could not follow such a 
policy in that field unless it becomes clearly hopeless. This 
process of evaluating the significance of an issue is one of 
the most difficult tasks of the legislator. In many instances 
the greatest amount of heat is generated by the people and 
the press over some trifling matter of temporary interest, 
while at the same time the really significant policies are prac- 
tically ignored. While I have not computed it, I venture to 
guess that ten times as much space in the press and effort 
in the Senate has been devoted to the Pearl Harbor inquiry 
as has been devoted to the organization and development of 
the United Nations Organization. 

I have already mentioned the growing power of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government as compared to the legislative 
branch. It is, I believe, of first importance that the Congress 
be strengthened if we are to avoid arbitrary government and 
the destruction of the freedom of the individual. There are 
certain organizational reforms that could be helpful in addi- 
tion to freeing the legislator from the necessity of running 
errands. Among these, probably the most important is the 
creation of a more effective method of communication be- 
tween the Congress and the Executive. One way to approach 
this would be to set up a Legislative-Executive Cabinet, con- 
sisting of leaders of the Congress and the President’s Cabinet. 
This group should consider and advise upon the over-all pol- 
icy of the administration. This would avoid stalemates such 
as we have recently had in the Senate. Another difficulty that 
may confront us again, as it did in the last two years of the 
Wilson and the Hoover administrations, is to have the Con- 
gress controlled by the party opposed to the President. This 
situation virtually destroys the effectiveness of the Govern- 
ment and is exceedingly dangerous in period such as the present, 
just as it was in 1918 and 1930. Some means of avoiding 
such a disaster, by special elections, should be worked out, 
although it would call for constitutional changes. Mr. 
Thomas K. Finletter, in his book, Can Representative Gov- 
ernment Do the Job, has some interesting suggestions on this 
subject. Indeed, there are many other suggestions in that 
book for the improvement of the Congress that are worthy 
of our attention. Among others, | might mention the Ke- 
fauver resolution which provides for a question period in the 
Congress, in which the heads of the executive departments 
are given an opportunity on the floor of the legislative bodies 
to defend their programs and to answer the questions of the 
members. This would be an excellent way to reduce the 
friction between these two branches of the Government. 

In the beginning I said that I thought the Members of 
the Congress reflect quite well the faults and virtues of the 
American people. By this I do not mean that the Congress 
is literally a mirror of the Nation, nor do I think it should 
be. As a representative republic, and not a pure democracy, 
it is proper that we should strive to send to the Congress the 
wisest and the most able men and women we have. Simply 


because we may have a substantial number of illiterates or 
simpletons in our population is scarcely a good reason for 
sending them to Congress. A recent pamphlet by the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association had this to say about Con- 
gressmen: 

“The ideal Member of Congress should have a large fund 
of information about public affairs and understanding of 
social psychology. He should have a sense of history, a sense 
of values, and a critical habit of thought. He should know 
enough about public problems to vote independently and in- 
telligently instead of blindly following the lead of committee 
chairmen and the party whip. Without being an expert on 
all questions, he should be able to see their inter-relations 
and ramifications and anticipate how proposed measures will 
work out in practice. He must be able to take an over- 
all view of a problem and to weigh the long-run bene- 
fits of a proposal against its short-run drawbacks. He 
must be intimately acquainted with his constituents, their 
needs and aspirations, and with economic and social condi- 
tions in his district or State. But where conflicts of interest 
arise between his district or State, his party and the country 
as a whole, he must remember that his primary obligation is 
to the general welfare. He should be a man of intelligence, 
courage, and zeal, with exceptional qualities of mind and 
spirit, skilled in the rare art of mediating between the public 
services and the people, able to exercise foresight and hal- 
anced judgment.” 

To measure up to the standard, a legislator should be a 
paragon of virtue and wisdom such as one seldom sees in 
any walk of life. Assuming, however, that such men do 
exist, it is unlikely that many of them would choose, or be 
chosen for, a political career. Until such time as the esteem 
with which the office is regarded is more commensurate with 
the responsibilities involved, competent legislators will be 
scarce. Improvement in the quality of our legislative bodies 
is primarily the function of the voter, not the legislator. 

The role of the legislator is seldom glorious. The con- 
scientious, competent, and useful Members of the Congress 
rarely receive the approval of the press or of the public at 
large. The technique of a good legislator does not attract 
the attention of the press, but let him act a fool and it is in 
every paper in the country. For example, it is generally 
conceded by most of the Members that Senator Carl Hay- 
den is an excellent technician and an exceedingly useful leg- 
islator, but I venture to guess that very few of this audience 
know anything about Mr. Hayden or his contribution to 
the public welfare. To obtain agreement upon any measure 
of importance requires infinite patience and persistence in 
addition to a thorough knowledge of the subject matter, but 
such qualities are not newsworthy. 

The very fact that the press, and the public, respond so 
readily to the extravagant and ridiculous in their public 
figures, is in itself a strong temptation to a man with a 
forum like the Senate floor. This is especially true if he 
begins to feel neglected or abused. A legislator, like other 
people, has an ego that requires expression and recognition 
if it is to avoid becoming warped and eccentric. Like other 
human beings, he desires the approval of his fellow men, 
and if this is denied him he tends to become cynical and dis- 
illusioned. It is truly unfortunate that the people do not 
understand more clearly the real function of the legislator. 

In conclusion, I wish to call your attention to the recent 
resignation of two of the outstanding Members of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Woodrum and Mr. Ramspeck, in 
order to accept positions in industry. ‘These two men are 
in the prime of life, with long experience as legislators, and 
were undoubtedly among the wisest and best men in the 
Congress. It is a serious indictment of our system, and of 
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the American people, that such men should decide to quit 
the public service for which they were so well qualified. It 
was not solely a question of remuneration that caused these 
men to leave the Government, although the meagerness of 
their salary certainly influenced the decision; but, of even 
greater importance, I believe, was the common attitude of 
the people of this country toward their legislators. As Sena- 
tor George wrote in an article not: long ago: 

“Castigating Congress seems to have developed of late, 
into a pernicious national pastime. To my mind, the thought- 
less disparagement of Congress is part of the whole pattern 
of cynicism that many people have adopted toward the legis- 
lature. ‘The tendency is alarming. In this totalitarian era, 
only two major nations—Britain and the United States— 
still function with legislatures that perform vital roles. Now 


is the time for Americans to value, rather than to abuse, 
their democratic heritage.” 

Honorable men in public life can take the abuse that is 
heaped upon them by the public only so long, and then they 
succumb to a sense of futility and frustration. It is true 
that some of the frustration that afflicts the Member of 
Congress is due to the antique and obsolete organization of 
the Congress itself, and it should be remedied. But, of far 
greater influence upon the decision of good men to enter or 
to remain in politics, is the attitude of those whom they seek 
to serve. 

This attitude will change, and the character and quality 
of the Congress will improve, only when the people under- 
stand and appreciate the function of Congress in the preser- 
vation of their freedom and welfare. 


World Freedom of Information 


PRESS ASSOCIATIONS MUST NOT BE ADJUNCTS OF DIPLOMACY OR NATIONAL POLICY 
By JOHN S. KNIGHT, President, The American Society of Newspaper Publishers 
Delivered before the Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa., April 16, 1946 


FEEL deeply honored in accepting the Poor Richard 

Club award for ‘‘distinctive achievement in journalism.” 

Undeserved as the honor may be, it represents a tan- 
vible recognition on your part of the notable accomplish- 
ments of the American Society of Newspaper Editors in ad- 
vancing the cause of world freedom of information. 

[ will not dwell at length upon freedom of the press in 
this country because it is universally recognized that here in 
America we have absolute freedom of the press, and the 
degree to which that freedom is exercised rests entirely upon 
the ability and courage of individual editors and publishers. 

The charge is often hurled by professional critics of the 
press that we are subservient to large advertisers, financial 
interests, and organized pressure groups. Granting that a 
few timorous newspaper publishers have been known to bend 
the knee to these influences for a temporary reward in either 
circulation or advertising, the life of such newspaper prop- 
erties is a short one at best. 

Ultimately they shrivel up and disappear for the very 
same reasons that the people eventually reject dishonest men 
in public life and refuse to trade with merchants who sell 
shoddy wares packaged in attractive labels. 

The press of America today has as much freedom as it 
cares to exercise. Fortunately, it is in the main employing 
that freedom for the fullest discussion of public issues, for 
social advancement, for informative journalism, and vigor- 
ous, hard-hitting commentaries. 

No newspaper can ever be any greater than the stature 
of the man who is responsible for its publication. When it 
is pointed out that some editors and publishers are mental 
pygmies, the same charge can be leveled against their con- 
temporaries in politics, religion, the social sciences, radio, 
education, business, and industry. 

The fact remains, however, that in America the freedom 
of expression is theirs to exercise. If our constitutionally 
granted privilege is abused or refused by a few, we must 
remember that in a democracy such as ours, individuals are 
human and the millennium has yet to be achieved. 

Turning to the world scene, it seems almost elemental to 
state that universal freedom of expression is essential to 
world peace. I first sensed this need while serving in Lon- 
don as director of censorship. It was there that I witnessed 
the diabolical efficiency with which Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels was able to influence and direct the course of 


German thought. Under Hitler, no German newspaper 
or press service was permitted to print anything to which 
the government took exception. In fact, newspaper editors 
were told in advance what their comment should be. The 
few who remonstrated found themselves dispossessed of their 
properties and invited to spend the rest of their days, if 
they survived, enjoying the dubious delights of a concentra- 
tion camp. 

In a lesser way, the people of England had no true idea 
of the policies being formulated for them at No. 10 Down- 
ing Street. Military security dictated that the press con- 
form to a voluntary censorship code, but the penalties for 
breaking the code were so severe as to include imprisonment 
and even death for treasonable violations. 

The United States voluntary code of censorship contained 
no such teeth and all American newspapers joined together 
in withholding military information which, if published, 
might jeopardize the lives of our men and women in the 
armed forces. 

At no time during the war did our Government ever at- 
tempt to restrict editorial opinion that was critical of the 
Government or the over-all direction and strategy of the 
war, 

American newspapers have every right to be proud of 
their war records and it is a tribute to our form of Gov- 
ernment that freedom of expression was never curbed during 
those terribly critical days. 

In the fall of 1943, in Manchester, England, I advocated 
the right of press associations to gather honest news in the 
liberated and reconstructed nations of Europe. I went fur- 
ther and recommended that the freedom of the press should 
be incorporated in the peace treaties so that newspaper cor- 
respondents would be guaranteed the right to send uncen- 
sored dispatches from any part of the world. 

To my surprise, the Manchester statement attracted wide- 
spread attention which indicated that a great many other 
people had been thinking along the same line. 

But, as is the case with all desirable objectives, they simply 
cannot be attained by merely talking about them. Upon my 
return to America in the spring of 1944, I set out to see if 
some very real progress could not be made. 

The first feeble steps were taken in June 1944 when the 
directors of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
adopted resolutions urging both major political parties to 
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adopt planks calling for world freedom of information and 
unrestricted communications for news throughout the world. 

I am proud to say that through the efforts of the society, 
members of which appeared before the resolutions committee 
of both parties, we were successful in persuading both the 
Republican and the Democratic Parties to adopt planks in 
keeping with our recommendations, 

The ASNE then formed a comprehensive committee on 
world freedom of information headed by Ralph McGill, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution. Largely through the 
work of this committee, both Houses of Congress adopted a 
concurrent resolution in September 1944 which favored af- 
fording “equality of opportunity and treatment in connec- 
tion with obtaining transmitting, and publishing news, irre- 
spective of its source without governmental or private re- 
striction, including transmission of news over national and 
international facilities at uniform, and nondiscriminatory 
rates and charges.” 

At a meeting of Mr. McGill’s committee with representa- 
tives of the Associated Press and the United Press in the 
fall of 1944, I was authorized as president of the ASNE to 
name a committee of three to “visit various world capitals 
to confer with the proper governmental bodies, press asso- 
ciations, and radio executives, in order that the committee 
may acquant these individuals and agencies with the aims of 
the society and learn their views on postwar freedom of 
information.” 

This committee, comprised of Wilbur Forrest, assistant 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune; Ralph McGill, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution; and Carl Ackerman, 
dean of the graduate school of journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity, left New York on January 10, 1945, and first pro- 
ceeded to Great Britain for conferences with editors and 
government officials in London; thence to Paris, to Brussels, 
Rome, Athens, Cairo, Ankara, and Istanbul; to Tehran, 
thence to Moscow, Chungking, New Delhi, and to Aus- 
tralia, with conferences in Melbourne, Sydney, Canberra, 
and Brisbane. One member of the committee, Dean Carl 
Ackerman, also visited the Philippines. 

In their 40,000-mile trip around the world, the committee 
visited 22 cities in 11 major countries, 3; 

In my humble estimation, this was one of the finest 
achievements in the history of American journalism and 
Messrs. Forrest, McGill and Ackerman did more to ad- 
vance the cause of freedom of information than a thousand 
newspaper editorials or speeches could have accomplished in 
this country. 

When the committee returned, it reported that a strong 
argument for press freedom in the treaties is contained in 
the following point, which was stressed in their many con- 
ferences. It is: 

Had not Nazi and Fascist forces in Germany and Italy 
seized and dominated the press and all communication facili- 
ties at the start, the growth of these poisonous dictatorships 
might well have been prevented and the indoctrination of 
national thought in the direction of hatred and mistrust 
might have been impossible. 

It was constantly emphasized in their conferences that 
the ability of political leaders to seize power and black out 
the minds of whole peoples must be prevented in the future 
if peace is to be maintained with the aid of international 
tolerance and understanding. 

The mission was gratifyingly successful and there was 
virtually no dissent anywhere from the view that freedom 
of expression and a freer flow of news throughout the world 
are vital to a lasting peace. 

I know that you must be primarily interested in the views 
held by the Russian editors with whom the members of our 
committee conferred on a number of occasions. 


The Russians have the idea that the American press is 
heavily sprinkled with wealthy and often undemocratic own- 
ership which seeks power at the expense of international, 
national, or local advancement. 

At a large dinner meeting with all of the Moscow editors 
present, Ambassador Averill Harriman stated that both the 
United States and Russia had been more or less isolated 
countries, that the United States did not care for commu- 
nism ; that because of its long century of domestic growth it 
had not paid much attention to foreign affairs and resented 
foreign criticism. 

The surest way to popularize a politician in the United 
States, he said, was for a foreign country to criticize him. 
But now he added, the United States was casting off its 
isolationism and was interested in press comment in the 
Soviet Union for which it had an undoubtedly friendly 
feeling. Our countries have never fought a war, he con- 
tinued, and said there existed an inclination to take too 
seriously some of the articles in the United States press, 
just as we in America sometimes took too seriously the Soviet 
press. 

He hoped there would be more argument and discussion 
because these were the weapons friends used to settle their 
problems. 

A reply was made by S. A. Lozovsky, Vice Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, in which he stated that the chief thing the 
Soviet peoples and papers couldn’t understand was the con- 
stant criticism of an ally by a portion of the American press. 

Editors Pospelov, of Pravda, and Ilyichev,. of Izvestia, 
declared in almost identical speeches that their system was 
most representative of the wishes of the people and was a 
free press because it represented only the people. 

Of course, it is dificult for an American to keep in mind 
or to rationalize the fact that the Soviet newspapers are 
not merely owned by the Government but are in fact an 
integral part of the Government. 

The Russian editors insisted that the American papers 
could not represent the wishes of the people, pointing to the 
Roosevelt elections as an example. They expressed their 
displeasure over critical items about the Soviets which later 
proved unfounded, they could not understand our custom 
of permitting columnists to take opposing views to the 
editor and the revelation that American newspaper readers 
will continue to buy a paper which disagrees with their own 
views was completely baffling to them. 

One of Russia’s noted essayists, Ilya Ehrenberg, con- 
cluded by demanding to know why Americans didn’t freely 
marry Negroes and Jews and would hear no other argument 
but that we were Fascist at heart; he said also that the 
Hearst press trust was dripping Fascist poison into the soul of 
America and that we could not escape a Fascist future. 

Our editors replied most vigorously but I am afraid the 
Russians weren’t convinced. 

Unquestionably the Russians may have had good reason 
at that time to be suspicious of the United States but we have 
certainly demonstrated our good faith throughout and since 
the war. 

The whole problem of better understanding gets back to 
the basic principle advocated by the ASNE—world freedom 
of information. As I have said upon many occasions, the 
murky clouds of ill feeling will begin to clear the moment 
Russian censorship is abolished and the Russian people have 
an opportunity to understand the real America. 

At the invitation of the ASNE, three distinguished Rus- 
sian editors will attend the forthcoming conference of Ameri- 
can editors in Washington on April 18, 19, and 20. One 
of them is the fiery Ehrenburg mentioned a moment ago. 
He is now a commentator of Izvestia. The others are 
Mikhail Romanovich Galaktinov, military critic of Pravda, 
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and Konstantin Mikhailovich Simonov, editor of the Red 
Star. 

It seems to me that this will be an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for these Russian newspapermen to exchange ideas 
with American journalists and observe the American scene. 
Just how much of their observations will ever come to light 
in Russia is a matter of conjecture but certainly their visit 
is a step in the direction of better understanding between 
the two countries. 

There is much hopeful evidence that the nations of the 
world are beginning to encourage greater freedom of in- 
formation. 

The bonds of censorship have been relaxed in Austria, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Iran, Iraq, Australia-New Zea- 
land; China, India, Korea, Philippines, Brazil, Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, Canada, and Ecuador. 

Censorship still prevails in Russia and the Russian satel- 
lite nations, portions of South America and there are diplo- 
matic restrictions in Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, Spain, and 
Portugal. 

At the moment a sharp controversy is raging between 
William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, and two of 
our major press associations regarding the use of their news 
for export by our Government. 

Some months ago both the Associated Press and the United 
Press discontinued their news service to the State Depart- 
ment because of their fears that the Government cannot 
engage in newscasting without creating the fear of propa- 
ganda which necessarily would reflect upon the objectivity 
of the news service from which such newscasts are prepared. 

The foreign informational activity in which the State 
Departinent is currently engaged is a hold-over from the 
days of the OWL. The program consists of nine points, in- 
cluding exchange of persons engaged in intellectual activi- 
ties, maintenance of libraries of information abroad, distri- 
bution of texts of official announcements, documentary ma- 
terial and information about life in America to diplomatic 
missions abroad, publication of the magazine America for 
distribution in Russia, documentary films for noncommercial 
showing to foreign audiences, development of staffs in our 
missions in 62 countries to provide tactful, well-informed 
and capable personnel to carry out the program and finally 
the operation of short-wave broadcasting covering virtually 
the entire world. 

Actually our Government has been engaged in short- 
wave broadcasting since 1942, when it took over the direc- 
tion of international voice casts from private operators and 
expanded the operation considerably. 

Mr. Benton is convinced that these short-wave broad- 
casts are essential if the peoples of the blacked-out areas of 
the world are to understand the American point of view. 

Mr. MeLean, ot the Associated Press, and Mr. Hugh 
Baillie, of the United Press, are unwilling to have such a 
Government service prepared from the wire services of the 
AP and UP on the ground that the reputation of these two 
great services for complete objectivity will suffer if they are 
utilized in a propaganda report sponsored by the Govern- 
ment. 

When the controversy first flamed into the open, Mr. 
Benton asked me in a telegram dated January 31 of this 
vear it I would be willing to have a committee of the ASNE 
undertake an objective study of the State Department's in- 
tormational program. 

Ll replied immediately that we should be glad to make such 
a study and requested an early decision so that we could get 
underway at once. With all respect to Mr. McLean and 
Mr. Baillie, I felt that possibly both press associations had 








acted precipitately before all the facts were known and 
offered the use of the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service 
to the State Department for the interim period in which 
the investigation was being conducted. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Benton publicly assailed both the AP 
and the UP for dog-in-the-manger tactics and accused them 
of competitive jockeying for sales position abroad. 

This barrage drew heated replies from Mr. Baillie, of 
the United Press, who stated that “Mr. Benton’s service is 
a Government news service and as such will be regarded 
abroad as propaganda. That is why we want no United 
Press dispatches used in it. Mr. Benton says the real issue 
is propaganda. As far as we are concerned, it most defi- 
nitely is.” 

Up to this time, I had heard nothing from Mr. Benton 
concerning the objective study of his information activities 
which he had requested on January 31. Upon repeated 
requests from me for a firm answer, he finally replied that 
he felt that an editorial I had written seemed to question 
the entire program and that unless Mr. McLean, Mr. 
Cooper, and Mr. Baillie should display an interest in the 
study which he had originally suggested, he did not see how 
such a study would yield helpful or constructive results, of 
the kind that would resolve our present dilemma. 

Mr. Benton likewise shied away from a full study of his 
department by saying that the ASNE offer would hold real 
promise only if (1) the news agencies invite or welcome it; 
and (2) it specializes on the handling of news. 

Frankly, I do not understand Mr. Benton’s reasoning 
that such a study must have the blessings of the press asso- 
ciations. He has not hesitated to assail them publicly from 
time to time, yet he persists in attempting to win their co- 
operation through what he evidently believes to be persuasion. 
That’s just a bit like beating a man over the hind end to 
get him to agree with you. 

As recently as March 29, Mr. Benton accused the board 
of the Associated Press for not living up to their responsi- 
bility to the people of the United States and their obliga- 
tion to their country by their decision to prohibit the use of 
their service in our short-wave voice broadcasting. 

Moreover, he undertook to tell the AP and the UP that 
it is their responsibility to expand their volume and greatly 
improve their news files. 

I am willing to grant that Mr. Benton made a consider- 
able success of the advertising business but it seems to me 
that he is taking in entirely too much ground when he 
attempts to tell the AP and UP how those agencies should 
be conducted. 

I have endeavored not to be dogmatic about the desirability 
or undesirability of short waving the American point of 
view to the areas of the world in which our customs and 
peace-loving tendencies are little known. 

Still, I cannot refrain from putting up a red light as a 
warning against a propaganda race between nations. In 
many ways, it could be quite as ominous as an armament 
race in which each major power attempted to outdo the 
other. 

Just why are we so interested in converting other nations 
of the world to our point of view? Is it that we fear the 
spread of the Russian philosophy or do we honestly believe 
that sixty or seventy thousand receiving sets distributed 
among 193,000,000 Russians will enable the huge Russian 
populace to better understand and appreciate America? 

I wonder also if Uncle Joe would welcome the short- 
wave broadcasting of American propaganda, for that is what 
it must ultimately become, from American transmitters in 
occupied Germany? Can we improve relations with Russia 
by short waving dramatic skits depicting the American way 
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of life into a country which has religiously forbidden its 
own soldiers to read American newspapers and magazines? 

As Arthur Hays Sulzberger, of the New York Times, 
said in his rebuttal to Mr. Benton’s remarks of March 29, 
our approach to a better understanding with the Russians 
does not lie in forcing American-sponsored news upon those 
who might suffer physical harm for giving heed to it, but 
rather in doing our utmost toward the development of our 
own free press into a truly responsible one. 

In the State Department’s memorandum on the Postwar 
International Information Program of the United States, 
the statement is made on page 12 in connection with the dis- 
tribution of films that by the display of nontheatrical films, 
the Government will seek to alter or supplement certain 
impressions created by the commercial showings of other 
media. 

Is this portraying the American scene as it actually exists 
or is it a case of the State Department’s saying, ‘““Papa knows 
best.” 

On page 13 of the same memorandum, the State Depart- 
ment sees the United States at a “disadvantage and a relative 
loser in the downward spiral of standards likely to attend an 
unbridled competition between governmental information 
programs.” Here, at least, the State Department recognizes 
the possibility of an unbridled propaganda race. 

On page 29 of the memorandum, Mr. Benton’s depart- 
ment suggests that the Department’s radio news bulletin 
should be enlarged and the time of delivery adjusted to 
meet the needs of information officers who “provide inter- 
pretations of current news.” 

I may be overly suspicious, but that statement sounds re- 
markably like a set of instructions to a governmental propa- 
ganda bureau. 

On page 3 of the memorandum’s introductory analysis, 
the State Department stresses the point that “the United 
States as a society gains by being truthful about itself in its 
foreign information.” I could not agree more, but I will 
leave the question with you as to whether foreign countries 
would get a more truthful account of the United States as a 
society through the news reports distributed by the AP, UP, 
and the INS or whether they could find more factual infor- 
mation in a processed State Department report depicting the 
American scene as it is viewed by a Government bureau. 

We have seen too many times what happens to the free 
flow of news when it comes under the scrutiny of the military 
or the diplomatic corps. Recently, in Germany, Marshal 
Gregory K. Zhukov, then chief of the Soviet military ad- 
ministration in Germany, was unable to see John Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath because a United States general 
thought it showed too much of the seamy side of American 
life. 

In Manchuria, Consul Gen. O. Edmund Chubb denied 
transmission facilities to American correspondents because, 
as he expressed it, ““The political situation is ticklish.” Chubb 
told Chicago Daily News correspondent George Weller, 
that he had been ordered by Washington to “go slow,” if 
“stories go out which are strongly critical of either Chinese 
political party or the Soviets,” ‘‘People will say,” Chubb 
continued, “that we are helping one side or the other.” 

These two are fair examples of what happens when gov- 
ernment tries to put a false face on Uncle Sam. The truth 
always comes to light eventually and such patent self-decep- 
tion is as juvenile as it is ridiculous. 

Unhappily, as David Lawrence said in a recent dispatch, 
“there are a good many Americans who, while denying 
vehemently that the Nazis did anything worth while, are 
inadvertently imitating the Nazis.” 

It is likewise true, as Lawrence says, that the innocuous 
words issued by the press associations take on an entirely 


different significance when issued by the Government of the 
United States. 

In a processed news report such as is contemplated by the 
State Department, is anyone so ingenuous as to believe that 
it will reflect a true description of American life? 

Will accounts of our race riots, strikes, and black-market 
operations be carried in such a report? 

Will it contain editorials against communism or even those 
which differ with Russia’s bull-necked attitude in the assem- 
blage of the United Nations? 

The answer is fairly obvious. How then, can it be re- 
garded as a true reflection of American daily life ? 

While in England, 1 was constantly disturbed over the 
manner in which the British press misinterpreted the Ameri- 
can scene. The trivialities of Hollywood were invariably 
given prominent display and it was not uncommon to meet 
the proprietors of British provincial newspapers whose in- 
terest in America seemed to begin and end with legends of 
Al Capone and the bright lights of filmland. 

We have had a free and uncensored exchange of news 
with England for generations, but evidently have never suc- 
ceeded in convincing the English people that America is any- 
thing but a land of milk and honey. 

Like many portions of the American press, a London 
newspaper editor is always looking for the sensational, and 
his readers evidently enjoy the juicy tidbits from this side 
of the Atlantic. 

American films, too, have given the British public a fan- 
ciful conception of life in America and a false evaluation 
of our blessings and shortcomings. 

If, with the freest exchange of news between the two 
English-speaking nations, we have been unable to portray 
correctly the American scene as it actually exists through 
the medium of the British press, what possible chance have 
we of reaching the Russians through a few thousand radio 
sets scattered among 193,000,000 people? 

I applaud Mr. Benton’s ardent desire to give the world 
more information about our country, but as yet | remain 
unconvinced that it can be accomplished through Govern- 
ment publicity agencies. 

The American Society of Newspaper Editors has extend- 
ed to Mr. Benton the privilege of expressing his viewpoint 
in our forthcoming conference in Washington. 

Perhaps we shall all be convinced by the logic of his argu- 
ment, but at this time I am of the firm opinion that the 
story of America can best be told by our own press associa- 
tions and the correspondents of foreign newspapers who en- 
joy complete freedom of expression in the dispatches they file 
from our shores. 

Another ominous development which threatens the liberties 
of individual reporters and correspondents is contained ironi- 
cally enough, in the first report of the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press. 

This is known in the trade as the Leigh-White report, 
its authors being Dr. Robert D. Leigh and Llewellyn White, 
working under the auspices of the University of Chicago and 
Henry Luce, of the Time-Life publications, who provided 
the money for the commission’s study. 

This report, in effect, recommends a number of desirable 
objectives upon which we can all agree, such as equality of 
access to news, equality of access to transmission facilities 
at equal rates and elimination of censorship. In fact, all of 
these desirable objectives were first advocated by the ASNE 
committee on world freedom of information. 

The danger lies in other of the recommendations which 
should be subjected to the closest scrutiny by all lovers of 
freedom. I refer specifically to the commission’s advocacy 
of a “permanent international agency functioning as an 
autonomous part of UN to deal with mass communications.” 
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Duties of this unit would be to “receive, consider care- 
fully, and report individual or collective violations of the 
multilateral treaty and investigate (by aid of monitoring 
broadcast, examination of printed material and pictures) 
areas in which distortion of facts and fomenting of interna- 
tional discord are being carried on.”’ 

Actually, that means the creation of a supervisory body 
which would attempt to pass judgment upon the activities 
of our press associations abroad and the shackling of cor- 
respondents, who in the eyes of this international czar, were 
filing dispatches that jeopardized the peace of the world. 

The same hazard to freedom of reporting is contained in 
the commission’s suggestion that under the ideal set-up they 
have in mind all foreign correspondents would be accredited 
to the UN under a code of self-discipline in which a viola- 
tor of the code would be tried by his fellow journalists. 

In practice, this would mean that a reporter who filed a 
story which the French Government considered to be ten- 
dentious or even false, could be tried by his fellow corres- 
pondents and the credentials lifted if they found him guilty. 

It is the first time that anyone has ever suggested that a 
reporter should be under the thumb of his competitors or 
the correspondents of other nations, who might have reasons 
to be sympathetic to the complaining nation. 

In time of war, it is customary for reporters to be ac- 
credited to the military. This is done for reasons of security 
and to avoid undue crowding of facilities in a military zone. 
But we would indeed be taking a head-long plunge into the 
darkness if correspondents could have their credentials lifted 
for alleged violations of a peacetime international code of 
ethics. 

It would mean that since the UN is dedicated to maintain- 
ing the peace of the world, correspondents would write 
under the infirmity of having to consider, “Will this story 
tend to stir up feeling against a member of the UN?” Or, 
“Will the UN approve of this story and should I send it?” 

This would amount to a polite form of supercensorship 
equal to that now practiced by the countries who insist upon 
certain diplomatic approval of correspondents working with- 
in their boundaries. 

Any code of discipline, no matter under what label it may 
be offered, is a step in the direction of government control 
ot news. 

The authors of the Leigh-White report say that “the 
directors of mass communication media everywhere must 
come to regard themselves as being no less responsible for 
the shape ot the world than foreign offices and parliaments.” 
They say also that “whether they like it or not, those en- 
gaged in the export of mass communication media have 
come to be regarded as adjuncts of diplomacy and national 
policy.” : 

In my humble estimation, that is something that our press 
associations must avoid at all costs. United States news- 
papermen were expelled from Germany, Italy, and even 
Russia for refusing to file doctored accounts of what they 
saw in those countries. 

To brand any of our press associations as adjuncts of 
diplomacy and national policy would be to write their death 
sentence as agencies of truthful, uncolored information. 

The strength of our press associations lies in the fact that 
all foreign countries recognize that they have no official con- 
nection with our Government. 

Reuters, the British agency, was nearly wrecked because 
for years it was regarded as the official voice of the British 
Empire. Its new head, Christopher Chancellor, is today 


_working valiantly to remove that stigma from the service 


and it is most encouraging to note that he is making remark- 
able progress. 


Another sinster note is sounded in the Chicago University 
report: It says that “nineteen-twentieths of the globe did 
not have easy access to truthful, abundant news until the 
United States and British Governments began to supply it.” 

Doctors White and Leigh mean, of course, the OWI and 
the British MOI. Having worked in close liaison with both 
agencies during my service with the Office of Censorship, 
I cannot help but wonder if the peoples of the world would 
like to have the wartime activities of those two propaganda 
agencies used as the yardstick to measure the standards of 
truthful news? 

Doctors Leigh and White dwell at some length on the 
sins of the press and the movies for having given a distorted 
and incomplete portrayal of America to foreign lands. They 
say what is needed is “true information” and “the unhind- 
ered flow of information.” 

Well, who shall do the deciding as to what constitutes 
“truthful” news? Personally I would rather trust the direct- 
ing heads of our American press associations to make that 
decision than to have a public body determine which news 
story is right and which is wrong. 

The great strength and value of any good reporter and 
his sole responsibility is to serve his readers with factual, 
accurate news and not to have his efforts approved or disap- 
proved by any Government or international copy desk. 

Naively enough, the authors of this report suggest that “‘a 
list of provisos involving freedom of the press might be tied 
to Russia’s request for rehabilitation loans.” This statement 
reveals that their conception of freedom of the press is some- 
thing to be forced if necessary, upon a stubborn nation, like 
dosing a child with castor oil. 

On the question of what news is suitable for export, the 
report says that “the answer to this problem would appear 
to be simply a matter of wise selection by competent, well 
paid press association editors familiar with the peculiar needs 
of various areas.” 

It is apparent from this observation that the Chicago 
pedagogues haven’t the slightest conception of the inner 
workings of the AP, UP, or the INS. All of these organiza- 
tions have highly trained personnel who are engaged in the 
production of a news report, not a nicely buttered-up fairy 
tale based upon what the high-minded gentleman of the 
State Department thinks is proper for benighted inhabitants 
of the rest of the world to read. 

Efforts of the ASNE committee on world freedom of in- 
formation are dismissed with the paragraph that: 

“A committee of United States newspaper editors has 
toured foreign countries for the same desirable but vague 
objectives and has produced an optimistic account of its en- 
counters with foreign statesmen and the press leaders.” 

The vague objective they refer to is the world freedom of 
information. 

In conclusion, may I say that I sometimes wonder if the 
rest of the world is as eager to hear the American story 
as we think it is. Isn’t it just a bit presumptuous on our 
part to assume that our customs and our way of living com- 
prise the proper pattern for other nations to follow? 

We have attempted to force our political views on the 
Argentine with results that seriously affected our prestige 
in South America. Now we are backing up as gracefully as 
we can. 

Has it occurred to us that our traditional conceit may be 
as repulsive to Russia as their stubbornness is distasteful 
to us? 

John Foster Dulles said recently that “If I were to be 
granted one point of foreign policy and no other, I would 
make it the free flow of information.” 
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With that statement I agree most heartily but the free 
flow of information means removing censorship, giving free 
access to correspondents everywhere and affording unhamp- 
ered transmission facilities. 


It does not mean an unchecked propaganda race between 
the Big Three in which America, Russia, and Great Britain 
will endeavor to sell their wares in competition with each 
other. 


Woodrow Wilson 


A TRUE LIBERAL 
By HAROLD W. DODDS, President, Princeton University, Princeton, N. ]. 


Delivered on the occasion of the placing of a Plaque on the Presidents’ Box at Town Hall in commemoration of 


Woodrow Wilson, New York, N. Y., February 27, 1946 


ESTEEM it a great honor to speak on this occasion in 

tribute to Woodrow Wilson. It is difficult for me to 

be objective, because whenever I think of him my mem- 
ory goes back to election night in the fall of 1912. Princeton 
town and gown had assembled early to hear the returns. 
We cheered loudly as the news came in that state after 
state had gone for Mr. Wilson. About ten o’clock, it be- 
came certain that he had been elected president. Where- 
upon everyone formed behind the college band and marched 
to that home on Cleveland Lane on which the eyes of the 
nation were fixed. It was a noisy and exuberant mob, until 
Mr. Wilson began to speak. For us youngsters it was a 
celebration, I suppose we expected him to talk to us some- 
what like a victorious football captain. But there was no 
joy of conquest in his voice. When lesser men would have 
been filled with elation over the defeat of bitter opposition, 
his words to us were grave and brief. They conveyed not 
victory, but an overwhelming sense of sober responsibility 
for the trust that America has laid upon him. It seems 
almost as if power had been given him to divine the future 
and to know the full burden of the world’s need as it would 
fall on his shoulders. “I myself have no feeling of triumph 
tonight,” he told us, “I have a feeling of solemn responsi- 
bility.” 

These words bore testimony to that strong moral fervor 
which characterized all of Mr. Wilson’s public policies. He 
was always more concerned with spiritual values than ma- 
terial considerations. His ambitions for America never 
departed from the path of stern moral recitude. The com- 
mon people responded to his call. Unhappily the nation 
was not able to sustain his high standards of national mor- 
ality against crafty attacks of misguided and unscrupulous 
antagonists, and, as a people, we have paid bitterly for our 
apostacy. 

Mr. Wilson began his life work as a teacher. He 
brought direction and purpose to liberal education when it 
was floundering without a sure chart or compass. In one 
sentence he cut through the comfortable half-truth that 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge or for mere subjective 
enjoyment is sufficient in itself. ‘We are not put into this 
world to sit still and know,” he said, “we are put here to 
act.” Measured by the influence of his educational ideals 
throughout succeeding years his position as one of the great- 
est of America’s educational philosophers is firmly established. 


The obligations of public service which he taught at 
Princeton led him naturally to the governorship of New 
Jersey and to the presidency of the United States. He had 
a profound and stirring love for America. To recapture 
and revitalize the American dream of freedom and oppor- 
tunity was his consuming passion. “We shall restore,” he 
said in his First Inaugural, “not destroy.” He had no 
sympathy with distorted theories of individualism by which 


the rich and powerful consolidated their mastery over the 
people. To him democracy signified the dignity and in- 
tegrity of every individual. He would use the power of 
government not to regiment or coerce people, even to their 
economic advantage, but to release the power of the indi- 
vidual and the full sweep of personality. It was the duty 
of government to remove the obstacles to freedom which 
from time to time accumulate in any society. He used gov- 
ernment to increase the opportunity for individualism for all 
the people, not merely for the few. How divergent was 
his gospel of the New Freedom from the totalitarianism of 
economic determinism, or the right of the self-appointed 
few to govern. His trust in people when they are free to 
realize themselves was infinite. In this he was a true liberal. 
We have need of his clear philosophy today. 

It was his belief in the supreme importance of freedom 
that set the pattern of his foreign policy. Throughout his 
life runs this golden thread. As he insisted on the right of 
the individual to be free, so he desired that nations be free; 
that small and underprivileged nations be free from the 
control of powerful nations, and that all be free from bond- 
age to the fear of war. Being a keen student of the history 
of the common law, he saw that nations could not enjoy 
freedom until the reign of law had replaced the injustices 
and violence of the reign of war. ‘To this end he fashioned 
the League of Nations. It failed because America, and ulti- 
mately the world, could muster neither the wisdom nor the 
courage to venture into ways of peace. 


The League did not fail because of imperfections in its 
charter or merely because of the depravity of political lead- 
ers. It failed fundamentally because the peoples chose to 
place a shortsighted self-interest above a moral ordering of 
the world and therefore were unwilling to renounce war as 
the final instrument of national policy. The prospect of an 
international community bound together by a common hu- 
manity was beyond their capacity to grasp. For this failure 
we have paid the bitter penalty of World War II. Mr. 
Wilson predicted with startling accuracy the character of 
the war that would come if the idea on which the League 
was founded did not prevail. We know now how right 
he was. 


Today we see the world attempting a new organization 
for the reign of law among states. Will it succeed or not? 
The answer is still to be made. The same forces of igno- 
rance, the same struggles for power are present today as 
twenty-five years ago. On his return from London last 
week Mr. John Foster Dulles called attention to the same 
absence of a will to make the new organization work that 
undermined the older one. Nations are using the Security 
Council, he said, as a sounding board for propaganda; they 
do not seem inclined to settle their problems within the 
organization that they have established. America’s influence 
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is weak because we are not really interested in making the 
United Nations work. Few will question that at present 
we are drifting without purpose or vision. Has the demo- 
ratic faith lost its drive and self-confidence in the face of 
the contending dynamic of more primitive philosophies? For 
the moment it seems to me that it has. It can, however, 
egain its power over the minds of men if it will awaken 
to a renewed acceptance of its high mission. The democratic 
taith will succeed in the end because it alone is in ultimate 





harmony with the highest aspirations of men. May we 
awake before it is too late to escape another dreadful catas- 
trophe and a new dark ages. When we do awake, it will 
be because at last we have come to acknowledge the same 
moral imperative to which President Wilson paid unwaver- 
ing allegiance and to accept the same high destiny for Amer- 
ica which filled his soul. The Town Hall is acting wisely 
in adding his name to the President’s Box. The time is 
opportune, for the hour of decision is upon us. 


The American Press Associations 


AN OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


By WILLIAM BENTON, U. 


S. Assistant Secretary of State 


Delivered before the New York Newspaperwomen’s Club, New York City, March 31, 1946 


AM going to talk tonight about the Associated Press 

and its role in the postwar world. I am going to make 

some direct charges about the Board of the Associated 
Press that are painful to make and may not be pleasant to 
hear. ‘These explain why the AP Board have not lived up 
to their responsibility to the people of the United States by 
their decision to prohibit the use of their service in our 
short-wave voice broadcasting—a decision which precipitated 
the same action by the United Press. 

This is not a private or personal squabble between me 
ind Robert McLean, President of the AP, or Kent Cooper, 
whom I do not know, or the AP Board of Directors. Nor 
is this merely a controversy between the AP Board and the 
United States Government. Nor is it a case of opposition 
by the AP to the State Department’s proposed program of 
information and cultural exchanges in foreign countries, 
for Mr. McLean has publicly endorsed our entire proposed 
nine-point program with the exception of one—short-wave 
broadcasting—and his exception deals only with about 15 
to 20 per cent of our short-wave broadcasting output. 

The framework is the emergence of a great new problem 
ind responsibility that is an integral part of the startling 
new world in which we live. My criticisms do not reflect 
on the honor or integrity of the members of the Board of 
Directors of the AP. I am glad that Mr. Sulzberger, one 
of the moving forces of the AP, is here tonight, and I have 
heen invited to meet with the whole Board on April 17th. 
Nor do my criticisms reflect on the Board’s judgment, in the 
conventional sense, as businessmen and newspapermen and 


‘keen builders of a great news service. 


Boiled down, my criticisms are that the AP Directors 
have allowed certain considerations to determine their de- 
cision—considerations which may have been valid in a world 
that no longer exists—in a world which disappeared in the 
great plumes of atomic flame rising over the New Mexico 
desert last July—but which should not control such a de- 
cision in today’s world. 

Our privately owned and operated, free, competitive wire 
services are the finest and most impartial yet developed in 
this world. Their present program of expansion in service 
to other countries is an important national asset. The large- 
scale entrance of the AP into this field is heartening. The 
State Department should do all it legitimately can to help 
break down barriers to such expansion, and to encourage 
the free flow of news throughout the world. The three 
American wire services, both at home and in their activities 
abroad, are going to have a large hand in deciding whether 
this is to be a’ postwar world—or a prewar world. 

Now for some general observations which apply to all 





three of the services: All of the world’s communities should 
be the goal of the AP, the UP and the INS, instead of just 
some of them. This goal should include a great increase in 
the volume of news available to every foreign editor directly 
from American sources—perhaps as much as the 50,000 
words a day laid down by the wire services for many a small 
American paper. 


Our American services, if they are to be truly great in 
fact, must even more energetically explore the latest tech- 
niques and technological developments in communications. 
They must aggressively develop multiple scattered broad- 
casts, which can simultaneously blanket the whole world at 
a startling low cost. 


In their forthcoming book, “Peoples Speaking to Peoples”, 
Llewellyn White and Robert Leigh state, ““The British have 
discovered that the preparation and distribution of upward 
of fifty thousand words daily to more than three thousand 
newspaper customers in every part of the world is actually 
less expensive than Reuter’s prewar point-to-point service to 
some three hundred metropolitan cities. The French and 
Russians already have inaugurated similar services, and it is 
to be hoped that AP, UP and INS will not permit their pre- 
war attachment to the older, more ‘exclusive’ higher-profit- 
per-unit methods to stand in the way of doing their full share 
in the task of improving understanding among peoples.” 

Further, if our American wire services are to be great in 
fact, they must more energetically expand the writing of 
news specially keyed for foreign readers. Such news would 
contain explanations and backgrounds which are adapted to 
the comprehension of people unfamiliar with our customs and 
laws. 


This coverage can emphasize the day-by-day life of the 
American people as well as the bizzare, the spectacular, or 
the gory, which may today be the more readily salable. It 
can tell about the ninety-nine percent of our workers who 
are not on strike, the thirty-odd million youngsters in our 
schools who are not budding gangsters, the sixty million mar- 
ried men and women who are not getting divorces. There 
are millions of Americans who are working to promote relig- 
ious and racial tolerance. 

The OWL and the OIAA pioneered in this type of foreign 
news service during the war. They had much to learn: 
and they learned much. Such news tells the foreign reader 
the American facts which underlie the American news and 
which make it more comprehensible. How can you under- 
stand Congress, if you are a Bulgarian, if you have no knowl- 
edge of the Constitution and our democratic processes? 

Will the wire services in this postwar world more ener- 
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getically pursue the development of their service to foreign 
countries? Will they recognize the great need for its im- 
provement? Will they show more positively that they are 
aware of today’s startling new world, its implications and its 
needs? I am going to quote Mr. Sulzberger’s newspaper on 
those implications and needs. These words appeared on that 
unforgettable day after the world learned of the existence and 
use of the atomic bomb. Of all the millions of words written, 


I think none are more powerful than these, taken from a 
New York Times editorial: 


“But in the bewilderment that such a stupendous an- 
nouncement must bring, one consequence stands clear. Civ- 
ilization and humanity can survive only if there is a revolu- 
tion in mankind’s political thinking . . . we must change our 
accustomed ways of thinking far more rapidly than we have 
ever had to change them before .. . Wherever the press and 
information and discussion are free, wherever the facts are 
known and government is really the choice of a liberated 
people, that people will want peace and can force its govern- 
ment to keep the peace.” 

Those are fine words and frank words. But their power 
is only released when they are translated into action. I com- 
mend these words to the Board of Directors of the Associ- 
ated Press and to Mr. Sulzberger as one of the AP Direc- 
tors. Can the Board of the AP change its “accustomed 
ways of thinking”? The task of informing the world about 
the United States is not only a matter of expansion of an 
existing business. It is an entirely new job, needing an en- 
tirely new viewpoint which involves deep and sympathetic 
understanding of the direct relationship of such work to the 
cause of peace. Yes, it involves changing the ways of think- 
ing of the AP Board “far more rapidly than ever before”. 


Today at Nuremberg and elsewhere war criminals are 
being tried. They are the former rulers who plunged the 
world into war. But they might well have been powerless if 
their peoples had known the truth about the United States. 
The war was made certain by their lack of knowledge, just 
as a new war is possible if the same lack of knowledge con- 
tinues—the same distortions about us are not combated with 
the truth. 


The peoples of the world did not know we were power- 
ful—powerful beyond their wildest dreams of their own 
power. They were told we were weak and divided, our econ- 
omy out of kilter, our people starving—and they believed it. 

They were told we were soft and flabby, wishy-washy and 
scared—and they believed it. 

They were told, above all, that the American system is no 
good, that it doesn’t work, that democracy is hypocrisy and 
so-called freedom a joke. They were told that our leaders— 
government, industrial, labor and press—were scoundrels, 
that our culture was semi-barbaric, our ideals tainted, our 
morals base. And they believed all this. 


Now, I have not come here tonight to tell you that the 
Associated Press and the United Press and International 
News Service have the responsibility to provide a compre- 
hensive program of information abroad, knowledge and cul- 
tural interchange for the rest of the world. The American 
people have that responsibility themselves through their gov- 
ernment. To the extent that the wire services voluntarily 
participate in this program, they share that responsibility 
with the rest of the American people. 

Their responsibility takes two forms. The first is to ex- 
pand their volume and coverage and greatly improve their 
newsfiles. This, I believe, they will find is good business. 
The second is not to oppose or hamper the conduct of the bal- 
ance of the program because of outmoded thinking and base- 
less fears. The AP and UP are now hampering the conduct 


of foreign policy of the United States in the government's 
operation of the vital international voice broadcasting. 

The AP Board charged, “that Government cannot en- 
gage in newscasting without creating the fear of propaganda 
which necessarily would reflect upon the objectivity of the 
news services from which such newscasts are prepared”. 

You will note that the Board did not charge that news- 
casting was propaganda, ‘They merely raised the fear of 
propaganda. Are these programs in fact propaganda? 

Roscoe Drummond, chief of the Washington bureau of 
the Christian Science Monitor, and one of the capital’s most 
respected correspondents, reported last week that he had just 
read 60,000 words from the scripts of our shortwave broad- 
casts, over a representative 48-hour period when important 
news was breaking. “The State Department,’ Mr. Drum- 
mond concludes, “is performing a needed, intelligent, and 
notably objective job in its news radiocasting to foreign 
countries. . . . Its purpose, as evidenced by the radiocasts 
themselves, is not to wage an aggressive propaganda war 
around the world, but to present to distant peoples, who 
often have little access to world news and less to Ameri- 
can news, a faithful, factual, balanced day-to-day report 
about what they can’t afford not to know from the United 
States.” 


Thus, if it isn’t propaganda that is the worry of the AP 
Board, what is it? The AP Board charges that our broad- 
casting will be /abelled propaganda by many people abroad, 
even if it isn’t because of the government’s sponsorship. They 
charge that this label will reflect upon the AP reports quoted 
in the broadcasts. 

Before the war many a foreign government corrupted its 
national wire service through subsidies and otherwise. Such 
corruption often made these services more propaganda serv- 
ices than news services. The AP Board argued that it 
didn’t want to risk any such suspicion cast upon itself. 

The idea that the United States Government would in 
fact influence or corrupt the AP service is manifestly ab- 
surd. Any government official who attempted it would be 
ridden out of government by the press and by the Congress. 
Thus the alleged problem is purely one of fear and not of 
fact. Is the fear justified? And is the allegation the real 
explanation? Is there more here than appears on the sur- 
face in the AP’s brief statement ? 


I do not believe the alleged fear is justified. The AP can 
find other and better ways to prove to the world that it is 
independent of government control. Doesn't its daily file 
prove it? Surely the AP can develop enough skill in sales- 
manship to meet this alleged sales resistance. The INS is 
finding other ways. Such better ways can help show the 
world what we mean by a free press here in this country. 
In educating the AP customers to the fact it can treat the 
United States Government as a customer, without corrupt- 
ing itself, the AP can help educate the world on the Bill 
of Rights. Further, this is in the best long run interests of 
the Associated Press, as well as those of the people of the 
United States. 


If you in this audience had exposed yourself to this prob- 
lem, as I have, it wouldn’t take you long to find out that 
there were other and powerful factors which motivated the 
action of the Board of the Associated Press, in addition to 
its allegation. 

Let’s look at the first unacknowledged reason. It was 
plain dislike of government—an attitude of “if it’s the gov- 
ernment, I’m against it.” I too dislike bureaucracy and red 
tape. I too fear excesses by government officials. But there 
are a good many people who go much farther than that. 
They don’t like anything about government that concedes 
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its responsibilities or its authority. They welcome any op- 
portunity to take a crack at it—at any level of the anatomy. 
They do not distinguish between legitimate partisanship on 
broad domestic issues and the problems abroad which in- 
volve our national security and which all of us Americans 
share in common. 


This is precisely the way some of the AP directors felt, 
even if subconsciously. When this matter came up, the 
Board lunged out blindly, partly because it was the U. S. 
Government with which they were dealing. You will note 
that they have not yet lunged out at foreign government 
controlled radio—-such as the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, BBC, Radio Bogota or the Russian Tass—all of 
which they supply with their service. Will they please 
explain to all of us their justification, from the standpoint 
of the issues under discussion this evening, for providing 
their service to the Russian government and the British 
government, but not to their own? 

The listener in Bulgaria today who cannot get AP service 
in his newspaper, cannot get it from the Voice of America 
broadcasts either. But the British, the Italians and the Rus- 
sians can tell him that, if he wants AP service he can get it 
by listening to them. The AP itself has put the unjustified 
taint of propaganda on the Voice of America broadcasts. 

Now for the second unacknowledged reason for the de- 
cision of the AP Board. This was perhaps more powerful. 
It was the fear of competition. Some of the Board members 
who made the ‘ecision persisted in fearing that the govern- 
ment was going to operate a rival wire service. They didn’t 
want this government competition. I didn’t want it either. 
I was in process of killing off the Morse Code service, which 
was developed by the war agencies and which was in fact 
competitive. A phone call to me from the AP would have 
determined this. 

A second kind of competition which they feared is that old 
bogey, voice broadcasting of news. That fear on the part 
of many newspaper publishers, goes back many, many years. 

I don’t need to remind you of the devices that newspapers 
discussed to stop the advance of domestic radio. Many 
tried to get together to stop listing radio programs in their 
papers. Many tried to keep news trom being broadcast, by 
refusing news service to radio stations. Many tried to keep 
broadcasting stations from announcing any news before it 
had appeared on the streets in their papers. 

Well, what happened? Radio went on, built up its in- 
valuable news broadcasting—and more newspapers were 
sold than ever. Radio did not cut into newspaper circula- 
tion. It actually stimulated interest in reading the news- 
papers. It obtained new readers for them, just as it de- 
veloped new fans for baseball and the opera. 

Now the old bogey is arising again in the field of news- 
casts outside the United States. Some of the same men are 
riding the same old wooden sawbuck. They fear that voice 
broadcasting will be pirated, and will interfere with their 
signing up foreign newspapers for their wire service. This 
fear is just as unwarranted as it ever was, and it will end 
in the same way. 

My own judgment is that the BBC broadcasts are pro- 
motion for Reuters. Surely the Russians believe that their 
broadcasts are promotion for Tass. Can the Voice of Ameri- 
ca broadcasts possibly be competitive to the AP, the UP 
and the INS? When the listener in Iran, into which no 
American wire service goes, learns to listen to the Voice 
of America he will want to read American news in his 
papers. His papers are more likely to buy the AP—if the 
UP or the INS don’t get there first. If there is some 


pirating, it will make it easier, and not more difficult, for 
the salesman to walk in and land the contract. Our experi- 
ence in Latin America demonstrates this. 


Now we come to the third unacknowledged reason for 
the AP’s cancellation of its service to the government—the 
rivalry between the wire services themselves. I think this 
may have had more to do with the decision than anything 
else. 

For many years the United Press had maintained an ex- 
tensive service to foreign countries. In selling its service, 
the UP has had to compete with Reuters, Havas, Domei, 
DNB, Stefani, the AP and other services. One of the main 
selling points of the UP has been its complete independence 
of government and of cartel deals. 


Because of its virtue, as well as its product and its skill 
in selling, the UP prospered in market after market. It 
showed the AP its foreign heels. Now, the Associated Press 
is developing in many new foreign markets. It needs sales 
arguments and will have them, particularly if it can get the 
jump on the UP. It wants to show that the AP is vir- 
tuous too. The State Department seemed an easy punching 
bag for a quick sales advantage. 


These three unacknowledged reasons, I believe, largely 
motivated the AP executive staff and Board. Many mem- 
bers of the Board were unconscious of the full motivations 
themselves. They acted on inadequate data from their staff. 
They allowed unwarranted or outmoded fears, pride and 
prejudice, and minor immediate commercial considerations, 
to direct a decision against their own best long run interests. 

My mail shows that many forward-looking, intelligent 
editors and publishers of America have learned enough about 
the problem I have discussed this evening to oppose the 
action of the AP Board. Many are increasingly alert to the 
necessity of transmitting information about our country 
overseas. If all the facts were known and understood by 
the AP membership, and if a fair vote could be taken, I am 
confident that this vote would repudiate the actions of the 
AP Board. The New York State Publishers Association, 
not long ago, voted unanimously in favor of the State De- 
partment information program. So did the Kentucky Press 
Association. These are the only two that have voted. 

I have hopes that the Board of the AP will take the time 
to understand the issues. If it does, I am sure a formula 
can be developed which will again make the AP service 
available to the American people through their government 
for the overseas broadcasting. The government must go 
to any reasonable length to reassure the Board on the in- 
tegrity of its operation and the protection of the AP service 
from unwarranted or harmful charges. 

Consider the AP’s stated reason for withdrawing its serv- 
ice and the three unstated reasons I have added. Combine 
them into a total—the Four Fears of the Board of the Asso- 
ciated Press—fear of a propaganda label, fear of govern- 
ment, fear of competition and fear of the sales ability of 
other services. Lay these Four Fears along side the state- 
ment of the New York Times: “Civilization and humanity 
can survive only if there is a revolution in mankind’s politi- 
cal thinking.” Then ask yourselves whether the action of 
the directors of the Associated Press is of the kind that will 
help civilization and humanity to survive. 

Where the alternatives are, on the one hand, the greatest 
threat of mass obliteration the world has ever known, and 
on the other the necessity for the greatest and quickest 
spread of understanding among the peoples of the world that 
has ever been attempted, can this action be called living up 
to the responsibility of a free press in the postwar world? 
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